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The Comet of a Season. . 27 


to show him that all has been for the best, Tut you need not stay, 
Geraldine ; you are tired ; we can speak of all this again.” 

Never, never, if I can possibly help it,” she said; and she fled 
into the house, Miserable, lonely, phantom-haunted as it was, filled 
everywhere with the presence of death, it was a refuge and a shelter 
to her now. 

(Zo be continued) 
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‘work and to suffer for their good—may be counted upon the fingers. 
‘A few voices are raised on their bebalf, and against the cruelty and 
injustice which they have met with at our hands, but those few can 
be disregarded, and, in the course of a very short time, the wrongs 
which they denounce will almost have slipped from the memory of 
the civilised world. 

But the Boers, although the lower and more numerous classes 
amongst them have sunk to a degraded level which places them, as 
human beings, far below the average Zulu, have white skins, and are 
of European descent. Injustice towards them on our part is not 
allowed to pass unnoticed by Europe, whose loudly-spoken indigna- 
tion against us on their behalf contrasts somewhat sadly with the 
careless indifference with which she has witnessed our far greater 
injustice towards the Zulus and Basutos. If, while doing difficult 
and painful justice to the victorious Boers, we refuse, where it is no 
less a duty, to show simple and easy mercy towards the conquered 
Zulus, it can but be said that we dared not fly in the face of European 
indignation, and that the Zulu has no friends, 


FRANCES ELLEN COLENSO, 
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before, how little good it was for me to make ang sacrifice. But 1 
was not thinking about myself when I did it, and I am mot thinking 
much about myself now. It is done, and can’t be helped.” 

Geraldine threw her arms round the trembling little girl, and 
kissed her tenderly again and again, 

“You sweet, foolish, dreadful child 1" she said; “ you were not 
thinking of yourself, know, It was wild of you to do it, and you 
ought never to have done it, But it was generous, and I can't be 
very angry with you.” 

‘Melissa struggled a little to get away. She was one of those who, 
‘however touched or tendérat heart, are always inclined to rebel against 
any demonstration of tenderness or affection, 

_ “Well, that's very good of you, Geraldine, I'm sue,” she said. “I 
was afraid you would have been jealous, my dear, although you 
‘need not. There is not the slightest occasion for your being jealous 
about me, as you can see perfectly well.” She could not keep her 
‘tongue from petulsnce, even at that moment. “ But it was very 
‘kind of you, Geraldine, for all that, and what they call magnanimous ; 
and Lam sure you are sorry for me, more sorry than Tam myself 
Just at this moment. But itis all up with your silly friend, my dear, 
and I shall haye to pass a life of penitence and scolding if I live at 
All ohich Uhope Isha, and which I ll not do if Ican help it. 

Geraldine ; it is most improper of me to be here in a 
‘range gentleman's apartments, isn’t it? And it is not every strange 
gentleman's fiancée who would be quite 40 good-natured as you have 
been. Anyhow, it i time now for ine to depart, as the heroines of 
the novels would say—or to take myself off, as I prefer to put it, 
Good: night.” 

“ Where on earth are you going?” 

“Tam going,” ssid Melissa, “to the Salwanners—in America, 
where the war is, ‘That is, Dickens, Geraldine—one of the few 
things T remember in Dickent—and T like it, although 1 don’t 
quite know what it means, I am going there—It has a. charming 
‘vagueness about it, and falls in nicely with my present state of mind," 
"You ure going home, I suppose?” 
don't exactly know what home’ is,” said Melissa, “I am 

sure Fam not going home to my father's house, like the pro» 
Caples ote ae T should have a very chilly 
-Feoeption there, T rather think.” 


you are coming home with me ; you ate coming to 
is your home in London.” 
(Soest ‘Meligaa said, yetting up and 
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English and American English, 157 


season is obvious. Few read the easier works, many read the later, 
and still more hear them read or quoted, and more still come into 
contact with those who have read them. So that the words and 
modes of expression in the later works remain current from genera- 
tion to generation, while many of those in the earlier works have 
become obsolete. 

Yet it is to be noticed that even this influence, potent 


reading and 
-collcets, epistles, gospels, psalms, end so forth, could not restore it 
‘circulation. ‘The number of words, modes of expression, 


‘expression seem to have died out without any 
seause. For instance, in the time of James T, the words 





















































adverb, * that 
‘use of  lay"'for “ie” seems to me to be much commoner in A 
than in Rngland, though it is too frequently heard here 
well-written novelette , 


works the incorrect usage in question, 
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Joshua Fullalove ; while the Englishman “of American novels is 
almost always very coarsely British, even if he is not represented as 
using what Americans persist in regarding as the true “ Henglish 
accent.” Where an American is less coarsely drawn, as Trollope’s 
“ American Senator,” he uses expressions which no American ever 
uses, and none of those Americanisms which, while more delicate, 
are in reality more characteristic, because they are common, all 
Americans using them. And in like manner, when an American 
writer introduces an Englishman of the more natural sort, he never 
makes him speak as an Englishman would speak ; before half-a- 
dozen sentences have been uttered, he uses some expression which 
is purely American. Thus, no Englishman ever uses, and an 
‘American may be recognised at once by using, such expressions as 
“I know it,” or “That's so,” for “It is true ;” by saying “ Why, 
certainly,” for “Certainly,” and so forth. There are a great number 
of these slight but characteristic peculiarities of American and 
English English. 





RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


























































































































Arabic Fables, ~ 227 


lickerish luxury, you must pluck from the tree all the ripe dates, and let 
them fall on the ground.” The pair of pigeons set at once to work, and 
in a short space the hedgehog has collected the fruit into his own 
hole. Awhile after, the pigeons descended, and looked for the dates, 
but found none. “O honourable hedgehog ! and most guileless of 
preachers!” then said the woodpigeon, “we find here no trace of 
dates.” Quoth the hedgehog, “ Maybe the wind has flown off with 
them ; but turn thou from the thing provided to the Provider, the 
fountain of all prosperity. He who has divided the chaps will not 
leave them without rations.” So he ceased not his counselling and 
preaching of abstinence till they placed entire trust in him, and 
entered his door, whereupon he sprang upon them and ground his 
teeth. “Where, then,” said the ill-starred woodpigeon, perceiving 
his treachery, “ where is the night of yesterday?” 
JAMES MEW. 
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The Comet of a Season. 283 


After a while he left her and went out of the house, looking 
anything but like a happy lover whose hopes have been crowned by 
the loved one’s promise. His face was even more than usually 
melancholy in its expression. But he went out of the house not 
regretting anything that he had done. He was determined to stand up 
with something of the character and appearance of a hero in the eyes 
of Geraldine Rowan. For the present all his thoughts and purposes 
‘were centred on that desire. She should not think of him as merely 
deceitful and selfish. If the career of a comet of a season was to 
close, it should at least close upon her eyes with something of a blaze 
of light. Montana was always contemplating himself in some 
statuesque and heroic attitude. He loved to feed his soul on such 
contemplation. This time, on the whole, he was well content, He 
saw himself as he hoped he must appear to Geraldine Rowan—a 
self-sacrificing, noble, almost godlike person, stooping from his 
ethereal height to lift up and cherish some poor flower he had trodden 
by the way as he passed. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Brow that braved the tides which fain would overflow it, 
Lip that gave the challenge, hand that flung the glove ; 
‘Comforter and prophet, Paraclete and poet, 
‘Soul whose emblems are an eagle and a dove. 


25. 
‘Sun, that hast not seen a loftier head wax hoary, 

Earth, which hast not shown the sun a nobler birth, 
‘Time, that hast not on thy scroll defiled and gory 

One man's name writ brighter in its whole wide girth, 
‘Witness, till the final years fulfil their story, 

Till the stars break off the music of their mirth, 
‘What among the sons of men was this man’s glory, 

What the vesture of his soul revealed on earth. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


June 1881. 
































‘The Potty of Parody. we | 


bitt if he goes too far we fall back, with a sense of exquisite relief, 
pon the man who offers us the reduativ ad absurdum. Tt is im this 
way that we are kept out of the extravagance of thought and 

into which some of our “singing singers” would fain lure us. Just 
‘when they are taking us beyond the line, the ready parodist steps in j 
and, for my part, I think he deserves our thanks for bringing us 
down to the light of common day, and saving us from that striking’ 
of the stars which may be left to the Poetic, 

It is not sufficient, however, that the parodist should be confined 
to a certain range of subjects. Something more than that is necessary’ 
for successful parody. ‘The matter is so fur open to the parodist that 
he may devote himself indifferently to burlesque of style or to 
‘burlesque of sentiment. He may alo give us elther a travestie of an 
author's general manner or a travestie of some special pootn 
passage. ‘These are points conceming which he may consult his 
Pleasure, But, these points once settled, there are at least three 

necessitated by the standard of perfection, ‘To begin 

with, it is of the essence of acceptable parody that it should be brief 
‘There are a few instances, no doubt, of parody at once sustained and 
successfiil—instances which will occur to every reader, But these 
have been manifestly exceptional. They have been the work of 
genius, and, moreover, they have generally been in prose, which 
admits of variety of treatment. But in verse, the parodist who works: 
for perfection and acceptability must display the virtue of come 
pression. Bret Harte, we know, entitles his parodies of fiction 

“ Condensed Novels,” and in his “Lothaw” has hit off the peculiarities 
of Lothair” in the space of half a dozen tiny chapters. And he haa 
been all the more successful for his brevity, It is of the nature of 

| good and effective burlesque that it should hit hard and instantly, 
It is ono of those things which are spoiled irretrievably if carried. 

| } a certain limitation. Travestie is not a food on which the 
Tong to feed. It is one of the condiments or delicacies 

‘of the intellectual table, not one of the substantial joints. And so, we 

‘say, the most memorable and permanent of poetic parodies are those 
Ses Wi Hee pearncin Soules alors shot and eract It 
should be the nim of the parodist to create his effects in the smallest 

‘space ; the sinller the space in which he performs the feat, 
nr tory a omit 
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“The May Queen,” and “Locksley Hall” That of “The May 
Queen” is called “ The Biter Bit,” and thus concludes 1 
‘on maya iy ed heey Md gre) 
ia gee to nln ays apeig 
Draw meu pot of ber, motherand, moter, draw ft mild 
In * The Lay of the Love-Lorn,” perhaps the following is one of the 
cleverest passages — 
Cursed be the Bank of Fglond’s notes that tempt the soul to sin 
‘Cured be the want of acres—doubly cursed the want of tin t 


For an exceptionally excellent parody of Poe's “ Raven,” 
reader may be referred to Mr. H. 8, Leigh's “ Carols of Cockayne” ; 
and for one of the most satisfactory of the many burlesques of 

" Excelsior,” he may go to the Puck on Pegasus” of 
‘Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell. 

Hitherto we have been considering the parodies which haye been 
constructed either on the foundation of a poet’s general style or on 
the basis of particular specimens of his work. ‘These two. classes 
constitute the staple of modern poetical burlesque, but they by no 
means form the whole of it. In addition to these, you will find 
parody exercising itself upon various forms of verse and upon 
‘various descriptions of poetry. ‘Thus Gay furnishes us with a mock 
egy, amusingly descriptive of a species of poem largely common in 
his day. Cowper presents us with a quaint travestie of the ode as 
generally written in the ejghteenth century, Southey favours us with a 
‘sonnet of an agreeably mock-sentimental character ; and several writers: 
parody the exaggerated simplicity of the early, and the monotonous 
‘refrains of the later, ballads. Gay opens impressively -— 

Stock’s fate T mourn | poor Stock fs now no more ! 
‘Ye muses, mourn f ye chambermaids, deplore 

Southey’s effusion is "To a Goose,” and is worth reprinting, seeing, 
‘that the author of “ The Curse of Kehama " (amusingly travestied, by. 
the way, in the “ Addresses") is not usually regarded as a humourist :— 

Xt the det fect on water pan af yore 
“Or waddle wide with fat and flabby 
Seat 


sale 
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How Mephisto was Caught. Be 


further successes buoyed me up and refanned my sinking courage ; 
‘a well-contested but lost game caused me to apply myself to 
renewed study, and so engaged I often passed the midnight hours 
jin solitude over the chess-board. 


Tt was after an evening spent at the chess dub over a match- 


‘person i 
‘RO OME Except two oF three human figures flitting along the dimly 
esses Biches to eet fr tne hard be 


ee then, smiling at 
guard, 


ae Carpenter's unconscious. 

re erry nthe Laticiai aia 
ake up for the time T had lost so dreamingly on the road. 

‘Thome Inter than usual ; it was already half an hour 

ju ‘The servants had strict orders never to: wait up 

eleven, hence all had gone to rest, and I 








How Mephisto was Caught. 333 
polka enka bebe tend ap A hd 
forehead in cold drops. While in this state of agony T heard the 


ccurdle Ape borer draps rs “ First, my dear A., let me allay 
your fears, which I know, from long experience, torture you mortals 


z 
i 
f 
3 


3) and 
although it may appear Heredia that all you have just experienced 
in your person is but the result of your own weak human nature. Do 
not be deceived in me and my character, for, T doubt not, we shall 
‘be good friends #0 soon as your eye has become accustomed to my 
face and figure.” ‘These words induced me to take a look at the 
speaker, who, I felt, now stood opposite to me on the other side of 
the chess table. ‘The first object that caught my sight was his keen, 
Penetrating eye, which appeared to have a singular attractive power— 
so great, that I felt myself unable to look at any other part of his 
person. ‘This, however, did not prevent me ftom observing his tall 
figure enveloped ney sete) eon eee 
expressing a cutting sneer and a sardonic smile, his long fingers, &c. 
All reflection had forsaken me ; my blood seemed to have censed to 
circulate, and my tongue refused to express the question now tore 
a fe ‘But he seemed to guess my thoughts, and fore» 
inquiry by introducing himself to me in the following 
Rperege carr ae vaca ort mona ter eusgcine we ear aumatioen 
‘opposite to you at this table, whilst making you acquainted with me 
‘and the object of my visit. “You may in your own mind have already 
denominated me the Devil, or Satan, or given me any of the names 
‘by which popular superstition designates what it calls an evil spirit, 
‘Bot as I know, my dear A., that your mind is cast in a mould 
‘Superior to the ordinary type, it is not necessary now to refute any 
auch ideas about my person or origin—for the moment, at least—and 
Twill beg you to accept my presence here as a material fxct ; leave 
all scruples and further questions until we have transacted our bust 
‘ness, and call me simply Mephistopheles, or, shortly, Mephisto. 
‘Tecan read in your face that you have heard of me before this; no 
elimi 
of what kind it was)—"of Dr, Faustus; but 
| fap tm; Toma ih pana en 
‘but have come to you ox a chess-player. 
Know then, my dear A, that I am a5 passionately fond of chess as 


i 
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an explanation of this apparition ; and he seemed anaiously watching 
sed earen 09 Rock es cea Sn Dhar OB 
im the manner he desired, 


that 1 should acquaint you with the conditions under which T offer 
‘my instructions to you, since, as you will perceive, my dear Ay 
‘even the devil likes to go to work in a straightforward manner,” 

‘I bad by this time regained full control over my mind, and 
determined to meet my uninvited guest with all the courge and 
Batatl poree ny Skpon! jo Texchined (a avoles edad 
‘be firm and fearless, which yet, however, must have betrayed some 
‘Retyousness, asit brought a smile on Mephisto's face) :* Be you man 
-ordevil, I beg you to understand that your presence here was never 
solicited, nor is it welcome ; and T trust that, by the same 


| Any SEE aS Aa ey reap 
‘Brajudice and ‘iSat 


be alee 

answer for his own toul hereafter. I shall not press. you for a deci- 

Gee cinitet ait aire rose wink to consider my proposition, 
! ‘will enable you to discover that T can fulfil my engages 
you victorious against any chess-player whom you 
in challenge, This day week I shall return at the 
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Here Mephisto finished, placed himself on the chair at the chess- 
table, and, with his face bent over the board, remained in sullen 
silence. In vain I attempted to elicit some further remarks from 
him about the many enigmas surrounding his whole being and his 
past career : his tongue was tied, 

He is now ready to do battle against all comers, the best opponent 
that any player was ever engaged with, He always smiles at his 
adversaty, has no annoying habits, shows no temper, and when he 
hhas defeated his adversary, he merely looks up in acknowledgment 
of the honour shown him. 

‘Who can solve the mystery ? 


‘Some readers may think they discover in the positions of the first 
two games, well-known problems by Mendheim and Lolli ; but there 
can be no doubt whatever that, when composing the problems in 
question, these two famous chess-players had the advantage of 
Mephisto’s assistance, {because he knew the positions so well, and 
the solutions of them are so truly diabolical. 
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architects were naturally consulted, but the plans they proposed 
proved unintelligent, and Madame de Rambouillet, who was, 29 
‘Tallemant tells us, “a draughtswoman by nature, and could draw the 
‘plan from memory of any house she had once seen,” made a design. 
of her own. “She sat for a long time reflecting, one evening,” says 
Tallemant, “ and then suddenly called out, ‘Quick, quick ! bring mo 
some paper ; I have found out how to manage what we want’; and 
then and there she drew out the plan,” which Monsieur de Ram- 
ouillet approved, and which was afterwards studied, by the Queen's 
order, by her architects. ‘The ceilings of the old hotel were also 
raised, by 2 contrivance of Madame de Rambouillet's own invention, 
and the doors and windows enlarged. 

‘The interior fagade of the house overlooked the Tuileries and the 
Carrousel, and the garden of the hotel, although small, was agree- 
able and open, as it touched on cither side the respective gardens 
‘of the neighbouring houses. Into it opened the large windows 
(which. were what we call “ French” windows, down to the ground) 
ofthe Blue Room. ‘The walls of this room were painted blue, whence 
the name by which it was always known, the colour being considered 
peculiar for walla ‘She is the first person,” says Tallemant, “who 
has ever thought of having walls painted any colour but red or tan.” 
‘The furniture was blue velvet, embroidered with raised gold and 
silver work ; very splendid at first, but never renewed when it became 
shabby, for moncy was at no time an abundant commodity at the 
Hotel; the lawsuits of Monsieur de Rambouillet, his total want 
of order, as well as the great retinue of followers and servants 
always kept up, mas nie ta wars and even sometimes creating 
embarmssments in the princely household. ‘This want of money 
Ba etrasai a WAGch Madan da Rinsboulet ran vicy eile 
tive, “She used to say," Tallemant tells us, “that she never could 
tmagine how any one could call giving a pleasure fit fora king 5 she 
thought it one fit for God Himself, and often regretted she had not 
the means of doing more for her friend" She did much for them, 





‘One may imagine a scene in the “Blue Room” when the sun 
shines in through the wide, new-fashioned windows Arthénice is 
hever comfortable when the weather is too cold; her Iallan nature 
requires warinth, but unfortunately, however cold the weather, she 
‘ean never approach the fire, to avoid which she has introduced, 
‘amongst other novelties, the Spanish alcove, now so common in. 





‘and it must also be remembered that they lasted fifty dg yeergpendt 
underwent the natural transformations of time. At firit the Hotel de 
Ratabouillet was the only house in Paris always open to receive, or 

where ia the language of the day, company was hel” 5 but soon 


Ram. 

-bouiller’s receptions. Corneille came, as we have seen, and “le petit 

“Bossuet," the future Eagle of Meaux," was brought to the hotel when 
his 


L! 
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Rambouillet herself,'the famous Julie d’Angennes, between wham 
‘and her mother existed one of those rare and exquisite friendships, 
founded upon the strongest of natural ties, cemented by harmony of 
taste and baa ‘by sympathetic habit, which sometimes exist 
between mother and daughter. It has been long a point of dispute 
whether Mademoiselle d’Angennes was or was not the butt of 
Molitre’s satire in the persons of Armande and the Priviewses 
Ridicuter, wainly because she did not accept the hand of Monsieur 
de Salles, Marquis de Montausicr, until he had paid her hisaddresses 
for thirteen years. For our own part, the discussion is one which 
‘we are not inclined to enter upon at any length, Suffice it to say 
‘that, although Mademoiselle d’Angennes knew Mademoiselle de 
‘Scudéry’s Cletia and its carte due tendre, and was not one of those 
persons " incongrues en golanteric" whom Cathos holds in conternpt 
because they are capable of “beginning with marziage," we believe 
it to peer inconsistent with her character to suppose her con- 

pee tar a anise esas bose Molitre’s 

‘heroines caricatured, and that his eatire was aimed, not at the model, 
‘ut at the unsuccessful imitations. 

‘The position which Julie d’Angennes held in her father’s house 
might well have satisfied any woman's heart and ambition. ‘That 
house was the centre of intellect, and she was upon a pinnacle 
surrounded by admiration and deference, and adored by her mother, 
whom in return she worshipped. She had for Monsieur de Mon+ 
tausier a sincere regard, and no doubt his constancy and homage 
‘were agreeable to her, but she did not feel towards him that over+ 
‘mastering sentiment which would irresistibly have attracted her to 
‘hit from her mother’s side ; and when she did at last consent to marry 
‘him, it was as much because she yielded to general and persevering 
[pressure as from affection, Montausicr was, however, a lover who 
deserved. to be rewarded, He was constant, brave, and manly. It 
sounded fine, no doubt, to ears accustomed to the romantic Scudéry 
Tanguage of the day to say that he “languished and died for love every 
Gay for thirteen years,” but in reality, although as faithful a suitor 
ax ever wooed and won amaid, he was never love-sick. He fought 


te Spain and Flanders, he voluntarily exiled himself from Julie for 
‘months together in Alsace, of which province he was goversor, 
during the thirteen years, and was all the time resolute, active, 
‘busy, as well os tender. Mademoiselle de Rambouillet had many 
lowers,” says Tullemant, “and few women since Helen have had 
their beauty sung as she has, although a beauty she never was 5 Wot 
‘when she was young, and not too thin, her figure and 
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was his third wife. She died in 1664, leaving two sons and a husband, 
‘who sought consolation at first in a Carthusian monastery, and found 
plethora 
de Grignan had a caustic wit, or, as Mademoiselle de 
aly tof her er Gan yan he Cte Ae 
under the name of Anacrise, ‘a goodness of heart which did 
Wot dappen to bs of the sort which scruples to make: war upon 
friends She is truly redonbtatile, for in my opinion no one in the 
‘world can equal her in delicate raillery. Taal deruisers these ach 
simplicity and yet so much imagination, and whether it be pleasant 
or malicious, she says everything with such perfect ease and with 
such an appearance of utter negligence and absence of forethought, 
that no one could guess she... . never says anything but what she 
Bae sires proces exactly the effect she means to 
produce. Few things satisfy her, or persons please her, because her 
tetera » +» But even her dissatisfaction 
affords entertainment, for her exaggerated description of the tedium 
of » day spent in the country, or of an afternoan passed in poor 
j {8 40 charming and so agreeable that one admires her for 
‘the wit to be more difficult in her taste than people.” 
Bach one of the de Rambouillet family had gifts and talents; 
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serious difficulties on account of intense cold in the upper regions of 
the sir during an Arctic summer. 

‘Winter in the Arctic regions is bitterly, horribly cold—~and why? 
‘Simply because the sun is altogether below the horizon for months ; 
‘and all this time the carth is radiating its heat into space and receiving 
‘none in return, 

“The geographical school-books—ay, and even some ase 
pretentious of the miodern treatises on “ Physiography "—: 
unsound on this point, ‘They dwell on the * obliquity” of the suns 
Taysas the prime cause of the differences of climate that are con+ 
nected with difference of latitude ; whereas this is but a minor factor, 
the major being the absence of the sun, 

‘We all had opportunities during the recent hot weather of com- 
paring the difference between 9 4.M. and 3 P.at. a8 regards temperature. 
‘Yet the altitude of the sun and the obliquity of his rays were the 
same at cither of these hours or we may compare 8 A.tt. with 4 Pah, 
or 7 As. with 5 nat. 

‘The morning hours followed the night, during which the sun was 
absent ; the afternoon hours followed the daytime, and proved the 
effect of the previous sunshine of only a few hours. 

‘What, then, must be the effect of sunthine, even with very oblique 
rays, when it continues for two or three months without any nocturnal 
eowsation? 

‘Thiv question is best answered by the actual facts of Arctic 
fummer climate. 

In Arctic Norway the weather is not merely mild in summer time, 
‘Dut actually hot, though very variable. T.spent two summers there, 
‘The first was oppressively hot ; the second so totally different, that 
those who were with me could searcely believe my description of the 
first. The difference between Naples and Edinburgh is not greater 
than the difference between ‘Tromai and ‘Troms on corresponding 
‘weeks of those two summers, ‘This was due to the fact that in the 
first case the air contained but little aqueous vapour, and the sun 
‘therefore was shining on and on all day and all night, his heat accu- 
sulating on the earth without the break of darkness, ‘The second 
sumtmer was a very humid one; Bae ves Cacon nts 
sees Ch Hy id be le en i 
continuance. Even the potatoes failed that year from sheer Gon 


walked thirty miles per day under the July sua pa 
‘oppressed 






















































































The Comet of a Season, 409 
“What are these confounded fools cheering for?" Trescoc asked 
Marion, 







“ Tecause all the women are safe, don't you see} and because 
they behaved so luckily." 

™ And because they can sive their own skins now,” Trescoe 
added sullenly. 

“ Well, I are aay chat és: somerhing to:do wih it, too, Come 

Frank ; Tet us save our skins. 

"Tl not stir a step until that confounded impostor and play- 
actor on the platform comes down with that girl. Look at hit, 
‘and his confounded bravado. It’s all showing-olf, every bit of it. 
‘Te'd sacrifice that poor girl for the sake of showing what a hero he 
is! Look at him{” 

‘Montana's mind was exalted into a very empyrean of happy 
sensation. Danger was always to him what wine is to other 
men, It roused into animation his cold constrained nature, and 
gave ia freshness as of youth and joy. Just now he felt keenly the 
euultation of the moment, the rush of the blood through the veins, 
the inspiring excitement of his position. He had had i 
ment of late, and perplexity, and despondency, and now he felt for 
the moment free of them all, “If it were now to die, 'twere now 
to be most happy,” might have been his thought, although in a very 
different senae from that of Othello, i 
to be conscious of failure 


be aclosing scene worthy of his ambition. ‘To picture himuelf in 
some heroic posture before the eycs ofan admiring or adoring crowd 
‘was always Montana’s desire and delight. For a moment the ques- 
tion rose up distinct in his mind—would it not be better to bring the 
whole thing to a close then and there? How could there be a finer 
‘and more picturesque conclusion? How dramatic, how lofiy, how ideal, 
eye ho ca greek ateerin cas ans ese) Tino 
of Montana's nature which sometimes thrilled with wild irregular 
pulsation was now strained to intense susceptibility. He would 
‘have thought nothing of making himself « victim in the blazing ruins 
‘of the Church of Free Souls, he and it going down together. But he 
‘was mot quite so selfish as Frank ‘Trescoe had just described him, 
“He felt some consideration for the pale panting gil who Held 
hand in hers, and who looked up to him with eyes of rapture and 
devotion, Not that Melissa would have greatly cared even if he did 
carry his momentary thought into execution, She had no 
for life than he; far less love for life, perhaps, of the two ¥ 
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hich he woud vmeimes rok his ger and den pretend he 
had miraculously made them straight again. At other times he 
would halt like a cripple, and then in a few minutes skip and dance 


exemplary 
to sufer his insolence, caused him suddenly to run mad and hang 
himself, which he did with his own girdle in his father’s kitchen, 
And so," ends the chronicler, “he was, according to custom, 
saee inact Landon i edgy the ty ong hi 
‘corpse and yelping in a most frightful manner.’ 
Seiapetact Hany steel ts tbe ics ee Tests oppemic 
and persecution pure and simple. The English Jews wore now 2 
wealthy and considerable body. Under our first three sovercigns 
they had been to a certain extent let alone ; they had been loyal and 





pleasant places, and they concluded that the future would be as the 
past bad been. Unhappy delusion | The prosperity of the Jews, as 
| ip now the ease in Germany, excited the jealousy of the inhabitants 
among whom they had scttled. To the hard-up monarch and the 
‘needy baron the wealth of the Jews—an alien people and the fol- 
Towers of a detested creed —was looked upon as almost a personal 
insult. Animated by the teaching of an avaricious and hostile clergy, 
‘the Jews were forced gradually to part with their gold nea 
thay were heavily fined for deeds of which they were gultess ; they 

| wore grievously taxed j and their lands were annexed by wealthy 
c ic protested jotederata 






‘once Danubian principalities iis implicitly believed. Various reasons 
aes ncn silent cabana apni 9 People Bee 
whatever fiults Ses ese tate never been notorious for cruelty 
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afficted with sundry torments. He is whipped even unto blood and. 
lividness, crowned with thorns, wearied with spittings and strikings ; 
and moreover he is pricked by them all with poniards, made to 
rink gall, derided with reproaches and blasphemies, and frequently 
called by them, with grinding teeth, Jesus the false prophet: And 
after they bad dérided him in divers manners, they crucified bim, 
and pierced him with a spear to the heart, And when the child had 
given up the ghost, they took down his body from the cross, and 
took the bowels out of the corpse, for what end is taknown ; but it 
was said it was to exercise magical arts. ‘The mother of the child 
diligently sought for her absent son for some days, and it was told 
hher by neighbours, that the Inst time they saw her child whom she 
sought, he was playing with the children of the Jews of his age, and 
entered into the house of a certain Jew. Whereupon the woman 
suddenly entered that house, and saw the body of her child cast into 
@ certain pit, And having warily called the bailiffs of the city 
together, the body was found and drawn forth, and there was made 
2wonderfill spectacle among the people. But the woman, mother 
‘of the child, complaining and crying out, provoked all the citizens 
there assembled together to tears and sighs, ‘There was then 
poeme the place John de Lexinton, a circumspect and discreet 
‘man, and moreover elegantly learned, who said— We have some- 
‘times heard that the Jews have not fearcd to attempt such things in 
feproach of Jesus Christ, our crucified Lord.’ And one Jew being 
‘appretiended—to wit, he into whose house the child entered playing, 
‘and therefore more suspected than the rest—he saith unto him, (O 
‘wretch, knowest thou not that speedy destruction abides thee? All 
‘the gold of England will not suffice for thy deliverance or redemp- 
‘tion, Notwithstanding, I will tell thee, although unworthy, by what 
‘means thou mayest preserve thy life and members, that thou mayest 
not be dismembered. I will save both to thee, if thou dost not fear 
“to diseover to me whatsoever things are done in this case, without 
falsehood.’ Whereupon the Jew, whose name wos Copin, believing 
he had thus found oat a way of escape, answered, saying, * Sir John, 
‘if thou makest thy words good by thy deeds, I will reveal wonderful 
“thingy to thee.’ And the industry of Sir John animating and exciting 
eg anh etna neh Oe ae 
= ‘The Jews almost year crucify one child, to the injury 
of Jesus ; Se oe fied Cicer peas ee ieee 
a eeiied hidden and most secret places But this 
child whom they call Hugo, our Jews have most unmercifally 
-enicified, and when he was dead, and they desired ta hide him, 
“being dead, he could not be buried in the earth nor hid, 
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group of the Aodlasea, known popularly as that of the “ shell-sh,” 
and having as its typical members 
the oysters, mussels, cockles, snails, 
whelks, and cuttlefishes—the latter 
existing at the head of the group— 
presents us with one or two typical 
examples of the truths and infer- 
ences of development. There. are 
at least four well-marked classes 
in the Mollusca, and the names of 
these four groups may be placed 
before the reader by way of enabling, Arata i ee 
43 (0 retsin their distinctness clearly in mind, ‘Thus, fstly, we 





Then sue 

neem OE Pte casa We Gis 

teroporta, of which the uals (Fig 2 7), slags (Fg 3) lspets which, 
ehitons (Fig. 4), &c.,are 
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which effects an immense amount of destruction annually on the wood 


like body, whilst its shells are rudimentary and serve as boring-organs. 
‘The teredo first undergoes segmontation within the ege (Figs 3, B), 
and then appears as an active free-swimming “veliger” (Fig. 7, C), 
differing from the young cockle only ia that there is no lash-like 
“flagellum.” ‘Then its mantle and shell are formed, and when five 
and a half days old the shells have well-nigh invested the whale body. 
‘Next the ‘Hfeot™ (/) of the ship-worm ix dendoped, and the vel 
‘becomes crown of cilia (Dv). Then, as the young animal secks the 
wooden pile wherein it is destined to bore and ensconce itself, the 
shells come into play as excavating organs, and, with the growth of 
the elongated body, ship-worm development may be said to conclude, 
“Thus we find that the course of bivalve development is distinctly 
‘enough marked, I Qabynone oc Bo con [rst erat of Se 
‘water mussels, Onis) is the “veliger-stage" suppressed. But this 
Tatler fact will cause no surprise to the student of pres 
‘who is well aware that the effects of 
varying conditions on the developing 
young are scen in the production 
‘of many changes in an carly life-his- 
tory, and in rendering obscure many 

phases in the panorama of individval 
evolution. 


Coming next to the gasteropods, of 
‘which the limpets, whelks, snails, slags 
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and well-founded fumily connection, ‘The chitons begin their 

history in the lower Silurian rocks, and appear at the present time 
“with but little variation from their past structure, ‘They are, therefore, 
‘unquestionably an ancient series of beings, which have most probably 
sping from a far back root-stock, whence the gasteropods themselves, 
and other molluses likewise, may have branched off to become the 
eS ‘What, then, i the course 
‘of chiton Ee ‘As we should expect, it is much more 





Ae fe infant chiton (Fig 11, A) issues forth as an oval 
Oh Ae stereo 

and likewise bearing a tuft of cilia on its head, ‘The Wke- 
Bese zonng chino ant tha sah conkte. (. 718) 


| appearance (B}, such an aspect reminding one most forcibly of the 
: of the worms (Fig. 22). Even when the young chitom 


ings 
whilst the broad “foot” is developed, and 
q Fe re es ane existence on the 
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© rudimentary organs," which, ike the teeth of the unborn whalebone 
jing no teeth whatever in its adult state—have a refer 
ence {o a past state of things. These teeth and the rudimentary 
shell are heritages derived from ancestors which had well-developed 
teeth and shells respectively. Otherwise, and on any other theory of 
nature, their mere existence is a hopeless and ingoluble pueele, The 
shell-less univalves to which we refer are often familiarly named " sea, 
slugs,” " sea Jemons,” and the like. By naturalists they are placed in 
such genera as Doris (Fig. 14), otis (Fig. 15), Aplysia, &c. Other 
exmmples of these molluscs are included. in the genus Sida, or that 
‘of the “Bubbleshells” (Fig. 16), possessing a delicate shell, and 
Apiysia, or that of the “Sea-hares,” famed of old ax an ingredient 
fn classical poison-cups. Sulla and the Sea-hares possess cach 
hin shell, which, however, is a secondary growth, and does not 
‘the true shell or that developed in early life. Now, in 
these “ naked” gusteropods, there is a well-marked “ veliger stage.” 
sere ise development of such a form as AZolls (Fig. 15), oF 
‘ts neighbours of the “ Sea Lemon” tribe, be studied, the young form 
‘is observed at one stage of its career to present a singular and highly 
characteristic appearance. It possesses a velum, consisting of wo 
‘wellsmarked lobes (Fig. 17, A), richly ciliated, and by means of which 
‘it swims rapidly through the fea, whilst the animal's foot and its 
shell are also readily observable, 





under an inch in length at a maximum measurement; and each 
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atizen, if the story told by development is worthy of eredit, from 
a common toot-stock, of which the “veliger-stage” is the transient 
Fepresentative, Both have developed in parallel, or, it may be, in 
Corresponding and similar grooves. But the gasteropod has been. 
evolved beyond its veliger-stage” to assume @ higher place in the 
animal series; whilst the pteropod has been arrested in its devel 
at this stage, and hasassimed, with possibly a little fixation of its cha- 
ractets, that larval condition as the badge and mark of adult steucturs. 
Pasting, last of all, to a tower group of molluscs—that of the 
‘Brachiopoda, or  Lanopshells" (Fig. t9s)—we may find through these 
fatter forms a passage to the still lower and more primitive stock from 
Which the mollusean group may be presumed to have originated. 
‘The brachiopods form a scarce group of shellfish in our present seas, 
but in past epochs of this world's history they were abundantly 
feprescnted. ‘The Silurian rocks, to mention but one group of 
formations, literally teem with their fossil representatives, whilst the 
paucity of these shells in existing waters is matter of zoological 
notoriety. ‘These  Lampshells” are, therefore, an extremely ancient 
group of living beings. "That they are inferior in many phases of 
structure to the common bivalves—such as our oysters and cockles— 
fsmatter of fit. Hence the development ofthese “‘Lampshells” may 


ile 
Hy 
a 
fit 
j 


‘of the American const —the first free-swimming stage is that of an elong- 

ated body (Fig. 19, B), which divides itself crosswise into three rings or 

OR OE eects ac 

also appear on the front segment, 

‘andl the likeness of ene young lampshell to an embryo-worm (Fig. 2} 
‘at this stage is plainly apparent. Nori the likeness lessened, when 

middle segment is found to develop four bundles of sete, ae 

such as appear in the worms ‘Then succeeds the stage of fixation, 

‘now attaches itself by its lower segment (E}, 

and the middle segment increases greatly in size, so as to form a kind 


c front 

in size; the middle originates the bivalve shell 
Weotains coms ie bey (3) ts lovee ed 
‘ ‘represented by the ‘or stalk of attachment 
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‘extremity of the body, Soon tentacles are devoloped from the head 
portion, the body becomes segmented, and the tentacle which, 
under the name of Operculum (Fig. 23,0), is destined to form a stopper 
to the mouth of the tube, may likewise be discerned. At this atage, 
with its segmented body, the young tube-dwelling worm resembles 
the permanent condition of its free-living neighbour of the sand 
(Fig. 21). Hence, when we discover that the tube-dweller finally 
secretes a tube, and Jndges its body therein, becoming a stationary 
form; we conclude, rationally enough, that both kinds of worms have 
arisen from one common stock, and that the tube-dwellers represent 
‘the more modified race of the two groups ; whilst they likewise may 
he regarded as “degraded” forms when compared with their free- 


Tuses, through the “lampshells,” 
and finally ending with that of the 
worms themselves, Is there evi- 
dence at hand to show that some- 
‘thing more than a theoretical con- 
Boece Pee comition beieen 

these apparently dissimilar forms 
fsa warrantable thought? ‘The 


repeats descent” be not admitted, 
{ts worse thanuselesstoinvite corn patience 

parison between the Isrva of a chiton and that ofa worm, Unless the 
mind has been prepared to discover in development the shifting and 
nee cr ok mein Da ay be no benefit of an 
intellectual kind in comparing the likeness of the young brachiopod 
with theenrly stages of the worm. But, conversely, when it isadmitted 
that all development is meaningless unless some idea of its uso, 


analogies forcibly 

Ne. Primarily, it may be said, avery large part of 
ne eae ee 
Serraaiiehitivelopment. Without development and ity lessons, 


ke al 
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proceed even further on the warm-trick, when we find its body to 
‘become segmented or divided as in the worms (13, C); these divisions 
becoming the shell-plates of the mature Chiton, ‘Thus Chiton may 
be regarded, without exaggeration, as a worm-form existing under a 
‘molluscan guise. And when we arrive at the higher gasteropods, with: 
their “ veliger-stage” and “trochosphere,” we see produced before tts 
simply a later modification of the worm stock, The life history of a 
‘sea-butterfly or pteropod, in fact, takes up the narrative where the 
development of chiton ends it, Chiton led us to the worm-larva 
‘stage, and thereafter branches off on its lower molluscan path. But 
eee eee 18), 
and proceeds not merely to develop its “veligerstage,” bi 

permanently therein ; pC iaiep Haan seen cen 
means of the permanent “velum,” or its substitute in the form of 
the fins oF wings. Last of all, a gasteropod like Aa/i presents us 
with a multum in parvo of the whole process of gasteropod and 
molluscan evolution, Here, we take up the story at the stage where 
the pteropod history concluded. 4of/s and its neighbours, or 
Azmncns, passing through the pteropod stage, cach with its “ velom," 
develop onwards to become the higher and shelled gasteropod, and: 
“represent the furthest evolution of the race, Thus, from the worms 


"to the lampshells on one hand, and to the chitons and “Toothshells” 


‘on the other; from these latter, in turn, to the pteropod and thence 
to the bivalves and gastropods the track of development seein 
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ideas of the origin of animal forms are based on close observation 
of nature—often the work of many concentrated lifetimes—the 
logical standing of a theory which connects the facts of nature, and 
by so connecting explains them, needs no justification, as it fears no 
honest and unbiassed criticism. 


ANDREW WILSON, 


(To be concluded.) 
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future, Such predictions, if made me by Senda ot the. ult Kast 

family, prove strangely unsuccessful, for brother Kant 

with, elaaeencpee perversity or ‘humility, to bury his talents in a 
Mitta parish and to fade out of the world oii begin this 

century, unremembered of men, but content, it may be 


"eg ete emperor eran ese 
we can even heartily rejoice over boyish idleness as we hear how 
panne scams to us, of aslothful and truant schoolboy 

dom ; accusations which need not be accepted 100. readily or dwelt 
too sternly upon ; should be taken rather as the graceful 
fof an overwise philovayher to an idolising public, than any too angry 
Fecrimination of his youth, Atten years old, however, truant time and 
slothfulness came to an end. He was sent to the Frederick College, 
an uncle Richter, whom history does not further dwell upon, paying 
college expenses seemingly, for which weand all time are hugely obliged 
tohis shadowy memory. ‘The young Immanuel makes a good student, 
foving the classics with as warm a love as that which St. Jerome 
displayed of old time, that love xo strong as to resist the special com- 
mand of a seemingly celestial messenger and forbidder of claysic 
‘poets, With him as companion and friend we find a young man, 
‘Ruhnken by name, who shall be very famous among students and 
philologists by-and-by; now & very studious youth among other 
studious youths. Oduly enough, we discover no taste for philosophy 
fin the yourg Kant as yet, but instead a strong taste for theology. He 
enters the Kénigsberg University in 1749 as. theological student, and 
‘we hear of him, almost seem to see him, preachit 


‘preached and how he edified his congregations, this studious young 
‘man with world-wide fame of very different kind so far before him, and 
‘ ‘dreamt of now in these Konigsberg suburb Sundays. Tae 

‘pethage for these occasional homilies, offers him a means of 
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be, unfortunately, ceased to follow it in its Inter development, or 
rather its new birth, under Goethe and Schiller, But for all his love 
for poetry, we have reason to congratulate ourselves that the chair of 
poetry at Jena was never filled by Kant, Kant, the philosopher, has 
been of more use to the world than Kant, the eritic and expoander 
of poetry, lecturing like a greater Schegel on dmma-growth, oF, 
mayhap, excogitating a new Homer theory, none of which, happily, 
came to pass. Poetry cuts but an ill figure in the Hall, and wears 
the gown of the schoolman detestably. Six years later more 
ences iiss offer the chair of logic and metaphysics in his 
|| Beloved Kénigaberg, und Kant accepts. It is curious to know what 

‘Kant was judged to be worth to the world just then: his silary was 
sixty pounds a year; hardly enough to satisfy the modest denites of 
De 


Pangloss. 

Seldom, probably, was the life of a great man so uneventful in the 
sense which demands of the events of man's life that they must be 
strange and vivid, having nothing in them of the commonplace, the 
daily domestic. Kant’s life was all the commonplace and the daily 

_ domestic. His career is a long routine of duties and daily actions, 

performed every day at the same hour, until it passed into @ proverb 
at Kinigsberg that the cathedral clock itself was not more regular 
than the professor, whose every instant of life it had measured out 

from his birth, and was to mensure out until his death. 

| "There," says Madame de Staél, ‘in the very midst of the icy 

‘North, he passed his whole life in meditating upon the laws of human 













pumb languages, 
were all familiar to him, and, without seeking afier glory, which he 
only enjoyed very late in life, only hearing in his old age the noise 
‘of hhis fame, he contented himself with the silent joys of reflection, 
‘he contemplated with delight his soul ; the examination of 
the 


“fives au peaceful, ay undieturbed by the busy world outside and 
“beyond them, In Hogy's " Life of Shelley” there is a story told of 
) who was possessed of a modest 
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which he loved so well. St. Thomas A Kempls baa somewhere 
placed his ban upon the uneasy man who tavels abroad; such 
wanderings are inconsistent, the Saint declares, with the duties of a 
holy and contemplative life. ‘The life of the German physician 
bears out the saying of the unknown teacher and preacher whom the 
world has chosen to call 4 Kempis, Seldom has history been 
honoured by the record of a life so good, 50 pure, so. privately 
blameless and lovely, s0 publicly devoted to all honest and upright 
things, to unfaltering execution of the task appointed, to earnest 
striving after the truth and the light, and to loyal elforts to leave men 
a lite better and wiser than he found them. It is difficult not to be 
profoundly, almost painfully, impressed by the simple sweetness and 
goodness of Kant’s life. 

But if the influence of travel is wanting to Kant’s life, another 
and a greater iniiuence is still more strangely absent ‘The influence 
‘of woman counted for as litle in the life of Kant as it counted for 
much in the life of his great countryman Goethe. As far as I ean 
tell, there is no suggestion that Kant ever so far acknowledged 
Inuinan weakness as to fall in love. Nay, more, he has een acewsed 
ly his detractors of setting too low an ideal of woman in his Ethics; 
‘has been ranked with those grim teachers who, like Simonides of 
Amorgos the day before yesterday, and Arthur Schopenhauer yester- 
day, regard woman as in one case the basest of all things, and in the 

| other shudiler over her as an esthetic mistake, 
| Kant the man was stall of stature, feeble of appearance. ‘The 
“being with the deformed right shoulder, with tho concave breast, who 
‘was scarcely more than five feet high, with the fair hair, fresh com- 
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‘truth was gladdening to the teacher, but we need not believe that 
the howlings of hysterical enthuslasts, who hailed him as a second 
Messiah, and who, in sure belief of his omniscience, 

‘him as to the advantages of inoculation, can have given him any keen 
‘sense of gratification. Divines and theologians applied the teaching 
of the “Critique” to Christianity, and found themsclyes satisfied 
with the result of the experiment ; on the other hand, wore thinkers 
who, making similar trial, were either unsatisfied or content, for 
anti-theological reasons, 

De Quincey truly says ; Measured by one test of power—vis, 
by the number of books written directly for or against himself, to 
‘ay nothing of those which indirectly he has modified—there is ng. 
philosophical writer whatsoever, if we except Aristotle, Descartes, 
and Locke, who can pretend to approach Kant in the extent or in 
the depth of influence which he has exercised over the minds of 
men.” 


‘Phe great philosophical treatise still holds the high position it 


circulation of the blood to physiological science, ‘The comparison is, 
however, somewhat misleading, Harvey's discovery was accepted ax 
#o0n as it was promulgated as an established scientific fact, and no 
one now would think of contesting the truths which he first made 
known to the world. Iris, however, very different with Kant’s great 
work, There is much in the “ Critique of Pure Reason" which is 
neither accepted nor understood bystudents of philosophy. Profound 
‘thinkers like Cousin have been gravely accused of mis 


Philosophers like Schopenhauer and writers like Michelet to have 
‘introduced radical changes into his work when it went into a second 
edition, while thorough-going Kantists declare that the additions are 
se era eek she ial eg 
students of philosophy will be better enabled 

Bader the pesutonra time moles bags ait ta 
translation of the first edition, which has not hitherto been done into 
he intends to print in an appendix all the more important 


"—=defects themselves, ‘the rapidity wets, 
fe open Pt ra kfaepedis =, 
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always humorously insisted upon describing Pitt as king of England 
—a keen appreciation this of the importance of a powerful 
‘Prime Minister, not without interest just now. So the time went 
by, a happy, healthfal time for twenty years. It is a pity that we 
cannot say for twenty-three years, bust alas! it was not so. 

‘There is little in biography more pathetic than the record of the 
ast throe years of his life, in which he drifted, helplessly and at times 
almost imbecile, to his death. Flashes of his old self lit up at times 
the gloom of theve later days; sad days, indeed, on which there is small 
need for us to dwell, They point a moral perhaps to the pessimist ; 
‘the scientific man will sce that the machine was nigh worn out, and 
Muet soon stop from incapacity to resist the friction. Anyhow, the 
story of Kant's decay and death is melancholy reading as a man 
conld wish to have, The great intellectual Titan stumbles blindly and 
undismayed down to his rest. He wasan old man indeed, but the 
junior by many years of Goethe, whose splendid intellectual faculties 
remained unfaded to the end. How profoundly at times he was 
impressed, in these his later years, by the sense of melancholy in all 
things human, and by the very weariness of living, may be guessed 
by that little poem which is found, quoted from we know not where, 
in one of his note-books. It is a little si-lined thing, but it contains 
‘within it as much pessimism as lingers in exquisite sweetness in the 
‘verses of Leopardi or in the wine-drowned doubt of Onmr Khayyam. 
For it tells how every cay has its troubles, and every month its thirty 
_days,and so ends with  prasiog of fair February because it at Tens 
has only twenty-eight days in which to be unhappy. 

At last the end came. The waning lamp, growing darker and 
darker, flares up for a moment here and there into old brightness, as 
"when the dying man declares himself prepared to mect death tertudine 
+ ef fecie, but soon gocs out into utter darkness, Kant is dead. The 
“miost quiet of all things in that quiet house is the still, shrouded 
" figure which was yesterday the wisest of the wise, and to-day is only 
ail unmeaning measure of decay. ‘The head that had for more than 
“two ‘been busied with the mightiest problems of the mind 
itself no more, It lies, most fittingly, upon a faded cushion 
which bore once long ago an address to the beloved master from 

‘university students, and shall now go with him in his coffin 
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and unscrupulous statesman, “How will it be with him when all is 
retrospect?” This is the great touchstone of life : how it looks when 
regarded through all its long perspective at atime when its chief actor 
has little or no power to add to or improve the picture. To Kant 
such retrospect could have few terrors. We havea fine saying of 
him, “Whoever will suggest to me a good action left undone, him 
will I thank, though he suggest it even in my last hour.” 





PAUL JEROME. 
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well-known Dr. Desaguliers,—who speaks, however, somewhat bitterly, 
and must therefore be uecepted, as a witness, cv grano,—is fond of 
describing his personal sharpness, his keenness of character, and his 
eusy esentrient of interference on the part of anybody who prescmes 
to trench upon his sacred grounds of science. 
T do not believe that this historieal personage carries much money 
‘in his capacious pockets, and I feel all but certain that he has no 
such luxury as a card-case or a card on him, 1 may be allowed, 
therefore, to introduce him as Mr. Stephen Gray, according to egal 
plirascology “a poor brother of the Charterhouse,” London ; and at 
this moment, it being the usual holiday time for the * poor brethren," 
ow his way from London towards Faversham, in Kent, making first to 
the country seat of John Godfrey, Esq., of Norton Court, and after- 
| yards, ail being well, to the beautifal country seat of Granville Wheler, 
| Bag, F-RS., Otterden Mace. 
| ‘As we get on our journey, marching every inch of it on foot along 
the lovely country reaches, we find our friend very willing to talk ; 
| and we also find out quickly that, like all enthusiasts and inventory, 
he fs fond of telling all about his own work and life. He is in his 
‘native county so soon as we get into Kent, and we discover that 
he is a native ‘of Canterbury, oue of the old family of the Grays of 
Canterbury, a family that has long been there, and has filled im-: 
‘portant civic duties, sending one, at least, of its members into the 
‘mayor's chair, Entering into details of family history, he relates that 
‘Alderman Thomas Gray, of Canterbury, then living, is his younger 
 Drother; that the family in former times were well-tordo; having pro» 
‘petty at Longport, but that disputes having arisen among them about 
‘the said propery, the estates have got into Chancery, and the family 



















_ Reculvers he has some relatives named Thunder ; refers to hie maternal 
“escent from the Wolfs, and speaks of a boy namesske or relative 
poing oF gone to Exon, who is touched with poetic fire, ‘Thomas Gray, 
‘We, his fellow-travellers, having much love for all scientific work, 
‘and being anxious to hear our companion explain in his own simple 
method what he has done, and what the work is that he thinks so 
much of, ask him to tell us all nbout jt, There is no difficulty in the 
“way, except the gift of patience to hear all about it; for Stephen 
Gray, although an enthusiast and not a man to be trampled on, is far 
from ec 


reply,” and is ever ready to be hee Interpreter, 
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what he calls a “water lens," which he invented, together with the small 
gplaas Tenses, some time before 1696, He made a hole ina piece of 
‘brass, avery small hole, and he let « drop of water fall into that hole. 
While the globule of water was thus suspended it became a magnifier. 
‘By this lens he declares he could see animalcules in the water itself, 
‘the water that formed the Jens. The animateules were of two kinds, 
globular and elliptical, He had found them in rain water and 
‘in dew, and he is of opinion that the air is full of them. They have, 
"he bays the same specific gravity as the water itself. 
He has another original experiment to describe which he dis- 
_ Severed, and which he shows with much relish, as we sit down in a 
shady place to eat our iid-day meal. Let us take, says hey a bit 
‘of card and a needle. ‘Through this card he makes 4 hole with the 
needle. He holds the card to the light at a little distance from the 
and carries it gently back until the hole looks like a small disc 
Beira cere of en inch in dinmeter, or a little less, Now, white 
his eye is fixed on the hole in the card, he brings the needle between 
the eye and hole, shifting the position of the needle in respect to 
‘distance until the needle is quite visible. He notices under these 
J that the point of the needle is inverted, ftom which 
he that the small hole, or something in it, performs the effect 
“0 a concave speculum. ‘The experiment, as an experimental fact, 
“answers perfectly when we try ita little later on, We find also that our 
de has bad a hand in another new instrument, called the baro- 
Tn May, 1698, being still at Canterbury, he invented a micro 
with 
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predicted in a paper 
Cee 
“as the sun revolves on its 


. Shairp, at Bradford; and he, Stephen 

eae eetcteye ta! been al -apeaed eoreartion ae 

0 Taps He, for his work, placed a screen behind 
‘a seven-foot glass, 30 that the surface of the sun projected upon it 
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he noticed the singular fact that if, after exciting the tube, he brought 
‘one end of it near to a feather of to a piece of gold leaf, the feather 
‘or the gold teal, a5 the case might be, would fly to the cork and stick 
toit. No amount of rubbing, however, would make the cork attract 
when it was removed from the glass tube, I scemed clear, therefore, 
that the tube communicated electrical properties to other substances, 
and to substances that could not be themselves rendered electrical 
‘by friction. He illustrated this experiment at once by exciting his 
tube, and making the cork at the end of it attract and hold a feather 
by attraction. Proceeding further in the narration of his discoveries, 
and making experimental proof as he went on, he showed us that 
what commenced, 50 to speak, in the cork, could be extended almost 
to an indefinite length, He called this, in simple language, the 
conduction of electrical power. To illustrate it he took a rod of 
‘eedar-wood like a pencil four inches long, and sticking one end into 
awhile in the cork, which was still in the tube, he put a little ivory or 
‘cork ball on to the other end of the rod. He excited the tube, he 
‘presented the ball at the tip of the cedar rod to a feather, and the 
feather straightway flew to it and held to it, He removed the rod. 
«Sete from the cork, and in place of it inserted one joint of 
the last and thinnest joint, with the ball at the end 
Sea epeaing He excited his glass tube, brought the tall at 
‘the end of the fishing-rod joint near to n feather, and the feather 
flew to the ball; he extended the length of the fishing.rod by 
inserting another length or juint, and repeating the excitation: the 
_-Fesult was the same ; he extended it again by patting in a third joint : 
is the same ; he made one more extension by putting in 
Joint of the rod: the result was the same. 
At this stage of his lecture our wonderful fisherman had a rod 
| fifteen feet long. He had to move back to the farthest end of the 
‘to get space for his work. He filled a litle wooden plate or 
with fine down feathers. He asked our host to take that bowl 
‘tothe end of the room farthest away, Quickly and energetically 
"exciting the fint-glass tube, he brought the ball at the other end of 
rod over our host's bowl of feathers, and not one feather in the 
wl, but 4 cloud of them, flew to the ivory ball, adhering to ik in 
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c experiment. 
‘of packthroad was neatly untied, and three or four yards 
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and gold leaf there! Dreams so mad. and maddening they wake us 
up in.a start, and, with a thought of what fools we are, put us to sleep 
again. 


















Carrer IL 
ELECTRIC LINKS. 


Ook imaginary journey with the founder af electrical science, for 
in that immortal position I may safely pice Stephen Gray, must 
‘ease at Strood. He is on his way with the early morning to Norton 
‘Court to visit there his friends the Godfreys, and we, who have no 
introduction to that friendly sanctuary, must let him go alone. We 
have no cause to regret this interruption, for we have the facts of his 

important experiments froin his own hand, as he has left and 
published them, almost as intimately as if we bad been by hisside all 
‘the time, 


‘He arrived safely at Norton Court, where he remained until May 
‘the 30th, While there he exhibited and extended his experiments 
‘on conduction with the rod, packthread, and ball. On May the 1th 
‘he used a rod with a cork ball at its end, and at a distance of twenty 
‘four feet from the excited tube, into which the opposite end of the rod 
= inserted, the ball attracted. On May the v6th he performed 

‘the experiment again with a rod of thirty-two fest, and with like 

‘On May the 19th at 6 a.ot. herepeated the experiment with 

a peciest packthread, rod, and ball, letting the ball fall from a baleony 
‘twenty-six feet high. Once again, and once morc on May the 24st, with 
-aling of thirty-four feet, success followed, but failed with a line placed 
horizontally, On Monday the goth he went to Otterden Place, the seat 
‘of Granville Wheler, Esq, RS. ; afterwards,—for he took ordera in 
‘the Church,—the Rev, Granville Wheler, Wheler himself was a saan ot 
attainment, and this new electrical business had such 

‘him that he became looked upon in a short time, by his 

Ne as a charmed man, At Otterden there was every facility 
well ‘The fine old mansion, which still 
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Up to this time the fineness of the silk was supposed to be the 
cause of the success of the experiment that had tumed out so well, 
‘The check received from the breaking of the silk, at first annoying, 
Jed in the end to the discovery of all the truth, and connected in 
the most striking way what was, in point of fact, an egregious though 
& natural error, 

‘To meet the difficulty with the silk, Mr, Gray substituted sus 
taining cross lines or bridges of very fine iron wire. ‘The experiment, 
0 successful when silk was the support, failed, He replaced the 
iron wire by wire of fine brass. ‘The experiment, so successful when 
‘silk was the support, failed. Why should silk succeed and nothing 
else? ‘Think well over that difficulty, Stephen Gray. ‘There must 
be reason for it, and the reason must be a simple one. 

A flash of intellectual light, a flash of genius of highest tension, 
rossing the mind of the richly poor Carthusian, made all as’ cleat as 
‘the sun in a cloudless noon, 

‘He, Stephen Gray, had rubbed various substances to see if they 
‘would attract after rubbing, Some things would, and these he had 
noted as electrics. Others would not; those he had noted as non» 
electrics ; they would not hold the electric fluid or flame; they let 
it escape from them and get away. Silk was an electric. Wire and 
Biting were non-clectrics, Zvgo, bridges of silk let the current along 

the conducting line pass over them, while bridges of string or wite 
conducted it away elsewhere, Zrgo, glass, like ilk, should answee 
fora support ; wax should; resin should. Whatever could be was 
‘an electric. 
| And so it proved to be. 
‘The gain of the discovery was a basic principle, without the 
knowledge of which there could never have been any practical 
advance in electrical science. ‘The gain was the discovery of 
faralasion 








“DT have sometimes thonght that the most magnificent moment 
‘of triumph ever vouchsafed to mortal man was that when Columbus, 
watching, waiting, hoping, all but despairing, saw at night from the 
“poop of his little Caravel the movement of a light on the island of 
the west, on which he was to land next morning and plant the stans 
‘dard of his’ matchless fame on a new world. The triumph of 





Feihibhon of eonage a ‘but divine, And yet in frultfsiness, ok 
“benefit to future man, in grasp of perceptive intellect, waa Withe 
inferior, It, too, opened a new world, 
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tube, and found that when the tube sa epithe yiatip heel 
attracted. cee 











First experiments in relation to animal electricity. 
. i eget hk thd tne ym yng BM Coy oc 
Yasic advance by a most simply devised experiment. He had 
‘returned by this time to Norton Court, and Mr. Godfrey had the 
honour of giving him the place for the work of this new discovery. 

‘Two halr-lines, with corks at the ends, were put up parallel to 
‘each other, and united by packthread. ‘The excited glass rod was then 
_ Brough neur to the lines, and it was seen that the corks at the ends: 

‘of the lines attracted, although the tube did not actually touch the 

by 









 Tnaddition, we have him trying whether solid and hollow euber 
“of oak wilanact equally, and yet from is inquiry an aemative 


were placed upright or were placed 


\ on hair-lines, and then, turning the excited glass 
“tube to the feet of the boy, observed that leaf-twmss and other similar 
it substances were attracted to his face. In July of this yearhe 
jain at Outerden Plice, and, repeating the long-line experiment, 
message elght hundred and eighty-six feet. 
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‘The great work of 1735 was, however, a thunder-and-lightning | 
‘storm 4 petfo which Gray produced, and with true prophetic genius 
foresaw the meaning of, He took a four-foot irom rod and gave to it 
apointed end. He insulated the iron rod on glass, and turning near 
it i the dark his excited glass tube, he witnessed sparks of fame and 
light issuing from the point of the rod. He brought an iron ball to 
the point of the rod, and charged it there. He brought a plate of 
brass four feet square to the point of the rod, and charged it there. 
‘He made a similar series of researches with water in lieu of iron and. 
brss. He listened to the noise that occurred when the charges were 
made ; and faint as the vibration was, his eye and ear eaught the true 
‘reading of the phenomena. What he saw was lightning, what he 
heard was thander, and he described what he saw and what he heard 
‘with all the divine simplicity of true genius. “Although,” he remarks, 
M these effects are at present iz ménimér, it ix probable that in time 
there may be found a way to collect a yreater portion of it, and thus 
to increase the force of this electric fire, which by several of these 
‘experiments—r licct magnis componere parva—scetas to be of the 
same nature as lightning and thunder.” 

‘The first electric light, 


| Curaprer IV, 
TOWARDS OTHER WoRLDS. 


We became acquainted, ia this brief history, with our Carthusian 
“of Carthusians on his way into Kent on the 1st day of May, 1729. 
We parted with him on the morning of the zad of May at Strood, 
starting fall af hope farther on his joumey. Let us onee more look 
at him, good friend Quisquam, on the eve of yet another and a longer 
journey. With us; this time, shall go Dr. C. Mortimer, secretary of 
‘the Royal Society, at the wish of him who is about to travel. "The 
‘Gay Is February the rath, 1736. 

“The traveller is in London now, in the four walls of a sick room, 
knowing his destination ; ay! and perchance hoping that one day 
some loving hand may trace bis name and worth with faithful respect 
“and honest heart. 

“Tat us be very silent, and listen, while the old Carthusian dictates, 
Mortimer writes down, his words, 
ake,” he dictated, a small iron globe of an inch or an ire. 
‘ull in diameter, which sct in the middle of acake ot veim 
or eight inches in diameter, having test exe 
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and had not yet tried them with a variety of bodies 5 but from what 
he had already seen of them, which struck him with new surprise 
‘every time he repeated them, he hoped, “if God would spare his 
life but a Tittle longer, he should, from what these phenomena point 
‘out, bring his electrical experiments to the greatest perfection ; and 
he did not doubt but in a short time to beable to astonish the world 
with a new sort of planetarium never before thought of, and that 
from these experiments might be established a certain theory for 
acéounting for the motions of the grand planetariutn of the universe,” 
‘We listen on as the leamed Secretary takes down these last 
thoughts. We wonder if this is true experimental fact, or the 
delirium that precedes the long, long journey. Or eam it be that the 
suspended thread from the rey of the philosopher did but respond, 
in its movement, to his own arterial throbbings, and so misled 
him in his final questioning of nature? Let the learned 
depart ; it is too late now to inquire, Farewell, Stephen Gray ! and 
if thy last dreams be of other planets and worlds, and of eternal 
‘systems revolving in order under some mightiest of mightiest power, 
| thy dreams are equally betting thy life that has been, and thy stave 
may be. Vor aught we ignorants can tell, thou art as near to 
1 more, ns thou art fitted and prepared to know much more, 
with an infinite delight. To-morrow, February the 13th, 1736, we 
‘will call to inquire thy fate, 
And, when we call, we hear that the Father of elcetrical science, 
fm his Carthusian chamber, is silent, save through his works, for 
evermore, 


Charter V, 


ReLTArias, 


‘Wnexe Stephen Gray was buried no one knows; no burial record 
"remains of him, no tom, and little of his personal history, Such 
‘points relating to his career as T have given in the frst chapter 
‘are collected with much care from his writings, and feom the writings 
‘the few of his contemporaries who do him reverence. For the 
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around ux ax a pall, and veiled even the nearest trees. Vainly did 
‘we halt at the little rest-house on the summit of the Pass, and the 
Uinger over luncheon in the hope that the mist might clear a little. 
We had to console ourselves, as our coolies assuredly did, with the 
consequent coolness of the weather, and devote our attention to the 
Deautiful wild-flowers which grew’ so abundantly along our Pate 
Drisere were real tisles and ‘lacbell growing’ ide by wide ih 
white, pink, and blue hydrangea, lilac and white hybiscus, masses of 
delicate white clematis and creeping ferns hanging in graceful drapery. 

eg nen epi of seaner roth, ‘and all, seannarel fates reese 
fand lilac, crimson, orange, and pure white. A few days earlier the 





Tr was already five o'clock when we reached Gotemba, a pretiy 
lying about halfway across the plain, but we had determined 
sh on to Subashiri, which is considerably nearer the base of the 

Heavy rain came on, and the coolies very sensibly 


r¥e, were not inclined for an early start next morning. 

c village is a Jong straggling street, gay with the pilgrim flags 

Host from its many tea-houses, while from the grove of rich 

‘ezyptomerias which clothes the base of the mountain appear 
thatch roofs of a fine old Shinto gateway and 

,at which all devout pilgrims pay their vows ere commencing 

cent. Pasaing by a shrine, which is the stable of the sacred 
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‘Being anxious to reach the western side of the crater in time to 
see the vast triangular shadow east by the mountain at sunrise as at 
sunset, 1 hastened round, and had the good fortune to witness an 
effect precisely similar to what I had seen from the summit of Adam's 
Veak in Ceylon, and which 1 am told also occurs at Pike's Peak, 

Colorado—namely, avast blue triangle, lying athwart landand sea and 
cloud, yet apparently resting on the atmosphere, its outlines being, 
tinbroken by any irregularity of hill or valley, It may be interesting 
to add that when I witnessed this phenomenon in Ceylon, the edge 
Of the triangle was tinged with prismatic colours, giving, the appear= 
ance of a triangular rainbow. 

A magnificent panorama tay outstretched before us, We had 
gained an altitude which I have heard variously estimated nt from 
42,365 feet to 13,600 feet, and the world below appeared as a vast 
plain. On every side dreamy visions of faraway ocean, mange 
Deyontt range of dwarfed mountains, wide expanses of level green 
dotted with towns, gleaming lakes, and filmy vapours forming veils 
which now and again hid some portion of the landscape from our 
‘sight ; and, in strong contrast with all this delicate distant colour, 
the strong, madder and chocolate tints of the lava foreground, 
‘melting away into the hazy greens of the forest below, while here and 
there, on some seclided spot, patches of last winter's snow still 
Aingeredl, s00n to be covered by a fresh fall. 

All around us, on the steep slopes of the cone, were heaped up a 
multitude of caims of broken lava, memorials of many a pilgrim 
band—another link in the chain of curious customs common to 50 
‘waany races, At short intervals all round the crater are tiny shrines, 

the devotees halt for the observance of some religious tite of 

Shinto faith. One of these crown the highest Lear ‘and is con 
= from afr by its quaint wooden riots specimen 

‘of ecclesiastical architecture, which forms the invariable gateway to 
“every Shinto and many Buddhist temples, but ie be eee 
foreigner is rather sugyestive of a gallows. Another struc: 
Deiat Gace ches om eat ‘of the crater, a holy well 

“Yields pure cold water, with which the devout fill their gourd-bottles, 
| to be reverenily carried home, together with kop a 
| a8 a cure for all manner of ills 1 have since noted similar 

eo extinct conf Hab ae 
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here, having el the oof warm quits ought wih ws, | 
Jay down for an hour's rest, while my companions made the 
of the crater, Orkin kas tol aoe vest ae 
‘curtain to shield us frota the glare, and to separate our comer from 
that where our host was cooking. ‘Happily, in merey to our eyes, 
he had substituted chareaal for wood, T may mention, by the way, 
that water here boils at r84* Fahr. Above my head, even in this 
rude hut, was the invariable domestic shrine. Here, of course, it 
‘was Shinto, and in addition to the usual sacred mirror of polished 
‘metal, was 2 model of Fujiyaina rudely hewn in lava, 

Our quarters being as comfortable as could pouibly be expected, 
it had been our intention to spend the day and night quietly on the 
samnit. Unfortunately, however, our brother pilgrim, who on his 
previous ascents had already suffered from mountain sickness, pros 
duced by the rarified air, was on this occasion so violently and 
Ccontinuonsly sick that it was evidently necessary for him ta descend. 
at once, Hoth our Japanese attendants likewise suffered, and asked 
Teave to go back., ‘They had crushed sour pink plums on thelr 
temples, which secmed to usa novel remedy, but is one much in 
fayour in Japan. Had we but known it, natiire had provided a far 
‘more efficacious remedy in the snow-drifts of the crater—bathing, 
the temples with snow being the surest protection against sickness 

| and headache thus produced. At first we two Indies decided on 
| remaining by ourselves (having perfect trust in our coolles), but 
unfortunately, after an interval of rest, T too awoke feeling so sick, 
‘that, combining the chances of increasing illness with that of bad 
weuther on the morrow, it was voted better that we should also 








‘two parties of our friends, fired by our caample, made the pilgrimage: 
a few days later ; each spent a night on the summit, coming in for 
torrents of main, and a magnificent sunrise ; 


‘stalwart Scot did awaken with a which, however, he 
tothe mountain dew in which he had pledged his absent 
and not to the mountain air. 





Our coolies once more shouldered their burdens, with an alac 
| which surprised us, and at 14.30 we regretfully took our last 


magnificent scene, and, already over-weatied, commenced the 
Sc Ay hed gd ea 
n and floating mists played about the surnnit, he 
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| See tears aloe ge ci loa en 

tnists uprose, and in a few moments not the faintest suggestion ofa 
mountain was to be seen, to the great grief of a large party who 
tolled up the hill from Hakoni lake, just too late to sce it. 

‘We descended the pass, and, crossing the valley, made for a region 
known as Ojingoko, ‘the Great Hell; where, in a hollow between two 
dark. wooded bills, the steam of boiling sulphur-springs rises cease- 
Jessly from a bare expanse of red broken ground. Before reaching this 
‘spot we arrived at the charmingly primitive tea-house of Sengoko Yu, 
fn the heart of the benutifal forest. ‘The water from the boiling 
ssuiphur-springs is brought down in bamboo pipes, and is here cooled 
in simple but effective baths, One of these having been told off for 
‘eur exclusive use, screened, and placed under the guardianship of a 
‘pretty Japanese boy, who, proud of his charge, sat on watch to keep off 
all intruders, wo were ablo to revel in peace, and did our best to boil 


‘Then climbing the hill to make «nearer inspection of " the 
Great Hell," we tried various rash experiments in the way of tasting 
sulphur, alum, and iron springs, cooked our luncheon in one, and 


‘eartied down the mountain on the backs of little Japanese women, 
‘that it may finally reach Yokohama, and be used in making medi- 


ttuths 
Descending ina thick, soaking mist, we halted at the tea-house of 
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themselves eanld follow. An hour's row down the 
brought us to the village OF the same name, Where we 
iends in pleasant summer quarters, and where the chief 
very house and every walk lies in the view it commands 
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THE LOVERS’ PARADISE. 


RENDERED FROM RONSARD IN THE ORIGINAL MEASURE. 


‘OGETHER death shall find us, 
Together will we go, 
Sweet, to the home assigned us 
In the pale world below, 
‘And the fields dedicate 
To lovers fortunate. 


Love, couching mid the flowers 
Of that unending spring, 
Within his mother’s bowers 
Shull watch us dallying— 
‘There shall we learn how great 
Bliss doth for lovers wait. 


Through plains with bloom aglowing 
‘And by green meadow-sward 
Murmur the streamlets, flowing 
In divers sweet accord : 
One plays—with answering song 
The others dance along. 


‘The glad sky never lowers, 
Nor glances less than ki 

‘The viper on those flowers 
Leaves not its trail behind ; 

‘There too the bird alway 

Sits singing on the spray. 





é Ever the winds are breathing 
‘Some music passing sweet ; 
Ever the laurels wreathing 
Some soft and cool retreat ; 
‘The happy flowers ne’et lose 
‘The brightness of their hues. 
VoL. CCL. M0, 1810. KK 
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st bowery spaces 
Of that delightful land 
We too shall have 
Amid the lovers’ band, 
And, free from care as they, 
Love, as they love, for aye. 








No sweet of ancient story 
That shall_ not willing be 
To yield her seat of glory, 
Lady, to thee and me— 
Not though it be her ey 
Made hearts divine the 








prize, 
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Dipesre ict cus pre oxgh he’ caribW athaovphore ety tx vary 
Tittle direct-heating effect upon it ; but when they strike a solid 


to the air in contact with it. 


“film of heated air rises and flows away, giving place to cooler air 
ee nes es thats hee ae 


thus extending the cooler area far beyond the actually 
d area. 
es this, a new rainfall would come upon all the surrounding 





























with as iron gateway, which stood half open. “There was a paslamp 
far down in the court,and she could see: 


moment, temptingly like some Dutch interior in a picture. Nowhere 
‘cotild she be better off than standing back in this little court behind 
the cloved half of the iron gateway, and waiting till some of her 
friends came up that way and found her, She had not becn 
‘alarmed even while the crowd was yet within the church, and the 
ogee tele ‘There was a curious sense of 


1 so event er om neging the swith he serious 
erved. Now that she was out in the open air, 
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“No, I'll not go," Geraldine said; "we shall be sure to see them 
soon. ‘They may be hunting about for me, and would think some- 
‘thing had happened to me, and would spend their whole night in 
alarm, When people get lost in a crowd, it is better to stay where 
they find themselves, Somebody will come to them in the end, 
You fee you have come to me already,” she added, with a forced 
ssinile that gladdened him little. 

“Then let us stay here, Are you not cold?” 

“Cold! and on a night like this, and in this crowd, and) with 
‘that fire blazing near us?" 

| “Yes, yes," Clement said, "Iwas not thinking of what I said, 
| One doesn’t always think of what he is going to say.” 

“No,” Geraldine answered gravely, “T suppose not.” 

He felt that it must all come out now. 

“ L said something just now that seemed to surprise you, T hope 
T didn’t offend you, Miss Rowan, I did not think —" he spoke 
“very slowly, and got out the words with difficulty, each word, 
the other aftcr a distinct pause, “I did not think, somehow, that it 
‘would have surprised you. T thought you knew." 

“Thought I knew what?” Geraldine asked. His words made 
her angry. ‘They seemed like an accusation, 

“That you knew all I felt about you." 

“IL knew nothing of the kind,” retumed Geraldine warmly. 
™ How could I have known it? How could I have thought it? But 
“there is something you don't know about ine, or you would never 
Thave talked in such a way. Don't you know—don't you really 
“Know—that Tam going to be married ?” 

‘Clement looked at her in utter astonishment, 

No, see you did not know that, Tse from your face that 
you did not know that.” 

™ How could I have known it?" 





















Clement was in utter conster- 






‘not distant flames, he could sce nothing in it which was not serious 
‘There was a moment's blank, sad silence. 

~ 8'To whorn ?” he asked at last 

"To Captain Marion 

ee ‘sound of grief and anger, and protest, broke 


+ You ging ‘be married tain Marion 1" he said j “why, 
Bight Os yon ther” ee 
~ “Thave thought of all that,” Geraldine answered coldly, “and 
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reason was because of the personal dislike which some of thow 
around her seemed to have for herself as « bloated aristocrat, and 
she began to wish she had not called to him at all. But as Montana 
still cane nearer, and she could hear what was said to him and of 
him, both by those around her and by those’ a little further off, she 
‘Decame satisfied that there was a strong personal hostility to Montana 
himself, in that quarter at least, and that most of those around had 
entirely forgotten her in their anger against him. ‘The truth was 
that most of those who felt any strong hostility towards Montana 
had navurally made towards that part of Tower Hill where they saw 
‘Lady Vanessa and ber carriage. Much of the feeling against Mon+ 
tana had begun because of his open and ostentatious acquaintance 
‘with this fine lady—this daughter of a duchess, It so happened, 
09, that ‘Trescoe's little band of followers had taken up their position 
‘near the carriage, out of a sort of vague design of their own. 
| ‘Trescoe had deserted his little band of bravoes when the burning 
‘of the church deprived him of his chance of interrupting and deposing. 
Montana, But they kept together, and they were ina mood to do 
‘mischief. He had brought them there to make a disturbance, and 
they were not content to disperse without earning their money in 
some way, and making what they would have called a ‘row’ of some 
Kind. ‘Therefore they instantly and instinctively joined their forces 
with those of the men who were hooting and yelling at Montana. 
‘They pressed dolsterously nearer and nearer, driving the others in 
‘upon him, at last forcing him close against Lady Vanessa's carriage. 
‘Some of the crowd, of those whom we may call the unprofessional 
| disturbers—the men really acting on a bitter sense of supposed 
_ Anjury—were under the impression at first that the girl Montana 
artied in his arms was dead, that she was one of the victims of the 
fire, and that he was to blame for the whole calamity, ‘They shouted 
“Giexcely at him ; nome of them shook their fists in his face; some 
-ealled him liar and traitor, and even munferer. He was in geeat 
‘personal danger. He could not sec any of his friends near him, and 
he seemed to be surrounded by personal enemies, whose temper was 
"made the more dangerous with every second of time. 
“Chuck her up here!" Lady Vanessa cried to him, blunt of 
speech ax usual, but very good-natured and courageous, “AML right 
_ Eve got her! Now, dear child, sit down here with me, and doa’ 
be frightened. Jump in, Montana, and we will got away.” 
“Where is your husband?” Montana asked, . 
“Never mind about hi. Hell be all sight" Lady, Vanessa 
cheetily said. “Nobody has anything to say ogainst him, you 
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of his own life. Every hope seemed tobe as completely extinguished 
within his heart as the Smes of that church were extinguished by 
the water that had gushed from the fire-engines. Not thoso ruins 
themselves seemed bleaker and blacker and more hopeless thin was 
Clement's heart as he went on westward amongst the squalid streets, 
‘and cared not whither he was going or what he did. 

Only one human creature, besides wretched old Matthew Starr 
himself, was known to have perished in the fire. The fireman found 
Starr's body still perfectly recognisable, in the room which he had 
converted into a litte magazine of combustibles. Outside the door 
‘of this room, on its threshold, divided from the body of Starr only 
by the remains of the half-burnt door, was found a dead woman, 
She was dead rather from suffocation than from fire. She was gaily 
dressed, and seemed young. Some professed! to recognise her, and. 
said it was Matthew Starr's daughter, Whether in some fit of 
penitence she had gone to the Church of Free Souls and found 
that her father was there, and when the fire broke out tried to get at 
hhim and so perished, was never known. But those who professed to 
Identify her were positive that itwas she ; and it ée certain that Fanny 
‘Starr was not seen any more from that day, Starr's freak of 
| vengeance would seem to have wholly missed its mark : it struck 
himself and the daughter for whose sake he sought revenge. To be 
sure, it struck the Church of Free Souls. ‘That temple was gone, It 
never rose from its ashes a temple again. ‘The site was saan occu 
pied and turned to profitable account. On the ruins of the Church 
‘of Free Souls, there stands a stately gin-palace. Somewhere about 
the spot from which Montana poured forth his dreams of a regene- 
rated existence for men and.women, and. where Geraldine saw him 
‘standing erect and holding Melissa's hand, a plump and. gaucy bare 
| maid now works a beer-engine and smiles on all comers. 


Cirarrer XXXIV. 
LADY VANESSA'S BENEVOLENT INTERVENTION. 


Mosrasa's popularity lighted up again after the events on Tower 
‘Hill, The fire was the talk of London for days afer, “The waning 
“ flickered up once more into a sort of animation as society dis- 
‘coursed of that eventful evening. People who had given upall idea of 
friends any more that season got up little improvised 
affair. ‘The various versions of 
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now, to take his ftom her or to make him forget her. She dreaded 
the prospect of being left behind without him when he crossed the 
Atlantic ; left alone in the house that once was 50 pleasant to her, bat 
now would be so dreary, where she could only spend the days in 
thinking of her absent husband and fearing for something to happen. 
‘She would have besought him to take her with him to America, but 
on this point he had already declared his purpose, and she had not 
‘the courage even to expostulate, Her love and her recent suifering 
seemed to have washed all the petulance and all the high spirit away 
from her, and left her submissive, languid, almost broken down, Mr. 
Aquitaine, too, had thought at first it would be better she should go 
with Montana across the ocean, but Montana seemed to have given 
‘him some reasons which satisfied him, It would be rough work ot 
first, and if Melissa did go she would have to be left behind in some 
great hostelry in New York, or at farthest in Chicago, while her husband 
Jaid out the lines of his colony, Mr, Aquitaine agreed that this 
would not do, and that Melissa on the whole would be safest and 
happiest in her father’s house until her husband could return for her, 
When the days of their short holiday had passed, they returned to 
Aquitaine’s home. Montana was not to go back to London any 
‘more for the present, but was to leave for America without seeing the 
‘metropolis again, Montana was anxious to get away, If ithad ever 
been his nature to show impatience, he would have shown it now, 
‘He was surprised one day to receive a letter from Clement Hope in 
‘which Clement told him that he was getting sick of the old world, and 
Jonging to begin his project in America; that he hud changed his mind 
bout waiting a little longer, and that he would leave Europe by the 
‘same steamer which carried Montana westward. Montana showed 
the letter to Mr. Aquitaine, and asked if Aquitaine could suggest any 
‘explanation of Clement's sudden determination, 
“Surely,” Aquitaine said, you and he had better put your heads 
together and combine your projects. What can yout want of two 
‘separate colonies at the same time? You don't want to run in 
Bet el asics, Ciceeat shops teorsnewtog abs eos kip 
‘His resources will run out before he has made a satisfactory start. 
“He had much better go in with you. Twill write and tell him 30.” 
“Eshould be very glad," Montana answered coldly, “‘of his help» 
ing hand, if it were to be a helping hand, T owe him # good turn : 
TE like hin: 1 should be glad to make use of him, and to assign 
him a place that would be useful, but I don't admit partnerships in 
_ plans like mine. 1 don’t like explaining my ideas to anyone until 
‘the moment comes for putting them into action, and I don't always: 
‘ 
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those words I have been saying mean human comets, and such comets 
of a season don’t always reappear. When they go out, they are not 
seen any more, and it is much better that it should be so—much 
better.” 

‘Melissa was silent. She had not the faintest idea of the meaning 
of his words, but there seemed something in them melancholy and 
ominous, which cast a gloom over their way home. 


(To be concluded.) 














‘almost as though a picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds had stepped out 
ofits frame: ‘a Title old lady dressed pornt device in black satin, with 
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painter to make his picture io all respects a likeness, He was to 
show her face deeply rouged, as it always was, and to introduce a 
trivial deformity of the lower jaw on the left side, where she had 
Ibeen severely hurt by her horse treading on her as she lay prostrate 
after being thrown in Hyde Park. Upon the occasion of her fete 
she took the chair at the head of the central table of three, 
‘on either side by a British Admiral of the highest rank} “and if 
‘anything,” writes a biographer who was present, “ could exceed the 
ES ofthis assemblage, glittering in the pass 
composed of all that Bath contained of exalted station, talent, genius, 
Bait bony dep of detest, is, and neler 
was the gracious and queen-like deportment of Mrs, Piouzi 
Tr was remarked that her flow of * disciplined otnaton sa et 
‘strength seemed equally inexhaustible. She opened the ball with her 
‘adopted son, her husband's nephew, Sir John Salusbuty, and danced, 
says the same authority, " with astonishing elasticity, and with the 
air of dignity which might have been expected from one of the 
"best bred females in society.” She would confess to no fecling ot 
fatigue. “No,” she said, “ that sort of thing is greatly in the mind; 
and Tam almost tempted to say the same of growing old at all, 
as it regards those of the usual concomitants of age, vin 
“Jariness, defective sight, and illstemper.” ‘The day after her exer= 
"tions she surprised all by her liveliness of manner, and “allies of 
‘concerning “Tully's Offices,” of which her guests had so eagerly 
themselves, Tully was the name of the Bath cook and con- 
oner who had provided the supper. 
AEG etanage orev, to Sad ber cAdretiog her feat SK" Jade 
some ten months later, and describing her fete as “a long 
 foolery"” which could never happen again, but which had 
aly what she ad meant it to do, "It procured me the 
"she explains, “of making Conway's benefit equal to 
= 4. 4 He (Conway) has leit our town and our stage 
‘theatrical allan! 




























Tor to natural decay, bat tothe effects ofa fallin a journey 
fn ce to Clifton.” By her will, made in 1816, she appointed 
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hostility, which only years of patient and persevering effort enabled 
| him te live down, 

Conway retired from the active exercise of his art. In the 
summer of 1822 he accepted the humble appointment of prompter at 
the Haymarket Theatre, upon a salary of £4 per week, and resolved 
to return to that office in the season of the following year. In 
December, 1822, the manager of the Bath Theatre sought out the 
misanthropic and disappointed tragedian at Clifton, ck offered hinv 
an engagement as leading actor upon liberal terms, As Genest tells 
‘the story, Conway replied indignantly that “‘he was s0 disgusted with 

his profession, he would rather take one shilling per day to break 
‘stones upon the road than £50 per night to appear upon the stage.” 
‘A few years Inter, however, he quitted England, having accepted 
good engagement to sustain his most important chatacters in the 
‘United States, 

‘Macready's last mention of Conway Ieayes him in 1826 at the 
‘new theatre opened in the Bowery, "a low quarter of the City of New 

i and 























Edwin Forrest, and the company was composed of some of 
‘best actors in the country, “I was very anxious,” 
“writes, “for poor Conway's success in the States, holding him in 
esteem as a thoroughly gentlemanly man, and entitled to credit 
feonsiderable talent. The part he acted on the night I saw him 


ed by that chilling word * respectable." Mark Antony was 
ted by Forrest, then a young actor of two-and-twenty or so, 
and a prodigious favourite with the “ Bowery boys" He is described 

Possessing a good though rather a heavy figure, a face that might 

considered handsome, an excellent voice, with “ an extraordinary 
ngth of limb, to which he omitted no opportunity of giving promi- 

" He had received but an indifferent education; yet “ in his 
ng of the text he showed the discernment and good sense of an 
‘much upon a level with that of Conway.” He was far more 
tie than Conway, however, and his robustious style won far 
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‘he few effects of the deceased player were subsequently 
on in New York, Among his books was observed a 


lio edition of Young's Night Thoughts,” containing 
leaf, in his own handwriting, a notification that the 


been presented to William Augustus ‘Conway: by his 
ed friend, the celebrated Mis Piozzi.” 
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THE STORY OF WULFGEAT. 


ULEGEAT the Holting was ealdorman of all the men who 
ee rake apioea ‘The fen was a trim-looking wooden 
stockaded village, by a low flat of sandy shore, looking over a marshy 

fiond of the Little Belt near where the Danish or German town of 
Hiensborg now stands, But in Wulfgeat's days there were as yet 
no Danes or Germans in Sleswick. For the exact date of this story 
is the year of redemption 4423 and in that year Sleswick was still 
peopled entirely by the English folk, who had hardly yet begun their 
‘great emigration to Britain, which afterwards caused the name of 
that distant Jand to be changed to England. The ani Bagh 
however, which Wulfgeat and his Holtings knew was Sleswick 

‘itself, with Jutland and Holstein ; exactly the same country which 
we all used to call Denmark a few years since, before Bismarck 
and his myrmidons filched half of it to add to overgrowing Prussia. 
‘Therefore, whenever the present saga speaks of England, it must be 
‘understood to mean the England of the fifth century by the shores 
‘of the Baltic ; and whenever it wishes to mention the country that 
‘we now call England, it can only describe it by itt contemporary 
title of Britain, 

‘On Woilen's day, the third of May, 442 (Llove to be accurate in 
matters of chronology), there was much stir in the enclosure at 
‘Holtingatun, From the number of young sthelings collected in 
ring before the long wooden hall of Walfgeat, a tan might almost 










F saltmarsh overgrown with tall cranberry-bushes, and. that the 
‘Holkings were now in momentary expectation of a hostile attack. 

_ But the fact is, a careful observer might soon have noticed more 

thas one young #ycing soldier among the crowd that stood waiting 

‘at the door for Wullgeat, bestower of bracelets to heroes. Indeed, 

isn i yo i, en 
‘practice of heaving half 2 brick at a stranger 

and when yohinteers from many 
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keeping engagements, and indeed rather prided themselves upon 
showing independence of character by turning up late whenever 
they were expected to come to time. So Wulfyeat had had tw 
wait two days longer for the arrival of all his companions; and 
‘even now that they had actually arrived, they were by no means 
all of them unanimous as to the direction which the expedition 
ought to take, It is true, they were quite of accord as to the 
desirability of harrying Welshland ; but as Welshland was the com- 
ron name for al the world except Sleswick, this noble determination 
was perhaps a trifle vague, Witta the Thorning was in favour of a 
raid. up the rivers of Gaul, where he had helped to plunder a eburch 
neat Abbeville some two years before ; wheress Aisc the Wulfing 
‘was disposed to sail straight across towards the great Roman city of 
York, which he knew to be full of rich spoils, that any warrior might 
seize with his mill-sharpened steel, Wulfgeat himself, however, bad 
quite a different scheme in his head : he was bent upon colonisation, 
‘not upon plunder ; and so, as the sethelings crowded round him, he 
made his way to the Woden's oak that marked the centre of the dum, 
where, mounting on the great monolith that stood in its shade, he 
addressed the assembled moot after this fashion, in that half-pootical 
alliterative style which passed for cloquence with the rough pirates of 
the fith century = 
“Holtings and helpmates, my mind is for this rede that I tell 
| you. We know the naughtness of the Welsh and the goodness of 
| the ground in Britvin island, “When the men of Rome held it they 
|__ Were stark and stiffin fight ; castes and burys they wrought through 
ali that land, on every side, fur and wide, and firmly they kept their 
| hoard and home in the hard hand-play of battle against the 
ethelings of the English folk. Yet even then our fathers many a 
time and oft sailed up their streams, and sacked Lunden-bury, the 
‘merchants’ mart, taking away unnumbered spoils. But since, as 
tnen say, Goths broke Rome-bury itself, the men of Rome have gone 
from Britain island, and their stout ships no longer guard the goodly 
and. ‘The Welsh that hold it now are but a redeless rabble ; raany 
‘kings, but weak kingdoms ean righ cadly wis thee alte 
| worth, ifhe took with him many proud workers of war, Now, this 
iis my rede that I'rede you. Lot us sail swiftly over the brond bring, 
‘the gannet's bath, with keels and warriors, before the north-east 
‘wind ; and let us land where we may, and bethink us no more of 
spoils, but of winning all that land, For this England of ours is but a 
barren soil, holt and heather, forest and fen, and few slaves have we 
to till curficlds, But in Britain island the land is rich, the tilth of 
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throagh the Great Beltand the Cattegat, and out around the long Tow. 
headiand of the Skaw into the open waters of the North Sea, There 
‘the nor-easter caught them up and bellied their sails from aft, 60 
that they cut down in a sheer south-westerly course towands the 
jutting cliffs of Cromer. They did not make, as usual, for Humber 
mouth and York city, nor yet for Thanet and the Wan(sum, giving 
them free access to the Thames and the great mart of London ; but 
they let the wind drive them us it would, straight towards the easiest 
point ofall Britain. Ofcourse, ifan Eminent Historian had been one of 


proved to them from Buda and the Zngtisk Chrome that the first 
‘Teutonic settlements in Britain ought to have been made in Kent 
and Sussex; and that East Anglia ought only to have been colonised 
ata later period, say about a century after the known date of thin 
‘present expedition, But to these expostulations Walfgeat and his 
followers would probably have answered, first, that as Burda was as 
yet unborn, and the Zng/tilt Chronicle yet unwritten, they were not 
going to commit the gross anachronism of noticing their objections ; 
secondly, that living in the fifth century, they preferred not to be 
ee atoms oft lpi of ie then en eee 
‘and thirdly, that as they did not personaly know the Eminent 
istorian himself, and. etrongly suspected from his language and 


appearance | 

prevent all further disagreeable discussion by throwing him bodily 
overboard. And in that case I feel sure that the thousands af 
‘wiodern Englishmen and other Britons who have derived so much 
nsteuction from his great and valuable works would scarcely agree 
ees re earig of the Eminent Historian himself: * We may 
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Farly next morning, the British people had discovered that pirates 
were landed in their neighbourhood, and had tumed out in order 
of battle. A few poor peasants had seen the disembarcation, and 
‘had stolen away to the nearest villas of Romanised Icenian | 
men to announce the arrival of the enemy, Some of the Toenian 
gentlemen took horse at once with their wives and families, left 
behind them their villas and their goods, and fled with what cash 
they had about them along the still open road to Colchester, 
‘Thence they sent word to Aurelius Ambrosianus, who called himself 
king of all Britain, and kept high court at Amesbury, that unless he 
‘came to their aid at once the Isle of the Icenians would fall utterly into 
‘the hands of the heathen, Ambrosius, however, was too overwhelmed 
with other affairs to pay much attention to the state of the island; 
fn the first place, he was busy enough himself in keeping off the 
attacks of Saxon pirates who were already plundering along the Belr 
gian coast from Beachy Head to Southampton Water ; and in the 
second place, he was deeply engaged in a religious discussion with 
Fithop Gwitolin of London, who suspected him of being tinged with 
the vain heresies of the Pelagians. But there were other Icenian 
gentlemen who stood up stoutly for their hoard and their home, 
gathering thelr serfs and tribesmen about them, and despatching 
Messengers in hot haste to the Prince of the Icenians at Gwent, ask- 
ing him to come forward with all his servants and drive the heathen 
into the sea. 

Poor souls! they got little good by their resistance, Walfgeat and. 
his English fell upon thern with their long swords and their wooden: 
ucklers, and fought them furiously all day long. ‘The Welshimen 
‘made a desperate defence at first, but towards evening, when most of 
the gentlemen had fallen at close quarters, the herd of serfs and pea. 
sants began to give way, then was seized with panic, and at length 
‘broke away in terror, and fled tumultuously every man to his house. 
‘Wulfgeat and his men took possession of the nearest villa home- 
ssteads, ate all that they found in the gmnaties and storehouses, 
killed most of the short-horned cattle, and burnt the villas next day 
‘out of pure mischief before they began thelr morning's march. 

‘were fine reckless destroyers and pillagers, these same noble Angloy 
‘Saxon ancestors of ours. 

‘Wolfgeat’s first victory gave him all the peninsular region between 
‘Yarinouth and Lowestoft, where he and his Englishmen settled down 
at once. ‘Then he sent back soveral of his keels, manned by just as 

‘many men as were necessary to navigate them, to Holtingatun to 
ieing one de remainder of his clan, 6; vnc dod MA ea 
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statue of a naval offeer in a wig and gennilets, youoting, 1 2mm vo he Feench— 
the brave 6ld admiral Sir Cloudesley, in whote honour the red brick tenement 
had been reared, Farther on was a famous almshouse where Six Voor Travellers 
etahelr loging and foorpences, and which Jooked sing and clean enowgh to 
Anake one ivisk to be a poor traveller; and frther on again was an aninistakesble 
edifice, in good repair, with a portico and pillars, and xome litle dwindled bills 
isl lc wen lS inn BL 
Approaching ans nading with interest—the commonest booth of a theatre has 
ever» fascination for ine~(ouieh (0 the diggust of » sour middle-age 

thot husband and boy, who was making wncharitable Sabbatarian pene T 
find that SIK. Groxox Jn, the eminent character actor and vocalist, would 
‘give two nights,” i his 


‘He wns to be amisted by 

‘Mist MAKion Jiewiy, of the London Concerts 5 by 

“Mie Sua Jexny, af the London and Ealing Concerts) hy 
this oscasion only," who was of 90, 


Mts Naviye Tows. 





Prodigies 

‘ale! The Nel Bigade  Eaplands Wosten Wally Weteolate 

Tirmpected Sata gaily tombeesk waite origina’ the fee 

Wishing Jenby and his family all suceees being relly worked Into xympathy by 

quotation conering coming me tas" wih whieh Wiiom enh ede 
~ ‘Asithe bare whom bounds and hee pana 
Pante to the spot frum whieh at firet tt flew! 

ee pa ee ae 


and 90 T stop heres 


‘He was particularly delighted with that guotation of the actor's, 
AUkening himself to the “hare whom hounds and horse pursue.” 
Never, indeed,"was there a more appreciative listener, or one that 


Castle to me—a subject he knew by heart, and. most interesting it 

‘was 10 hear him on thix subject, as well as on all Rochester and 
Chatham curiosities, 

Sometimes he held little festivals in a Geld attached to thehouse 

| =s recent purchase of which he was rather proud, and which ‘we 


humorously styled “his estate." Trocall a cricket match nere—" oe 


Wie a 
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cand Race, 

200 suns, 194 Prise, a Gold Pencil Caves ant Pree) a Penile, 
card Race. 

sayeth gps ac, i hemmempioniecnas 
lag, Cigars, 


Paar Mia (Walog — “Pickwick Papers," by Charles Dicken, 
‘2nd Prize, 2 new Drill Book. 


‘These sports were held on “the estate." He gave some of the 
prizes, and I think it was on this occasion that his friend Mr, 
Layard assisted heartily in keeping the course. 

‘One of the attmetions of Gad’s Hill were the dogs. There were 
always three or four great dogs prancing about—Linda, one was 
named—Great St. Bernard dogs and others, He appreciated dogs, and 


followed the monks than were by ‘There 
‘was a little white fox-nosed to one of the young 
Midas and ich be ed chinenod pte hereof te in 


day unaccountab! |. Search was made, but it was never 
of again—anel it was assumed it had been stolen by one of 
the tramps who were passing the gate, No suspicion, taow- 
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whom he was jealous, and after a terrible battle left him almost for 
dead, Yet his master still clung to him. Indeed, no dog ever had 
such a chance, or was more tolerated, But at last it came to x fatal 
point beyond which toleration could not safely go, One day a scream 
was heard at the gate, and those who rushed out found that he had 
seizeda neighbour's child by the leg. It was rescued justin time, though. 
mangled, ‘This was an outrage for which the country round exacts: 
one satisfaction, ‘The keeping of "a ferocious dog” is not tolerated. 
Fortunately, the Iuckless dog did no serious mischief, But he 
Jittle guessed that he had sealed his own doom. “ ‘The child's leg wax 
sore and stiff, but it has not presented a single bad symptom, and 
she has very nearly recovered from her fright. Of course, after this 
‘warming, there could be no doubt that so fierce an animal should not 
‘be kept. Mr. Dickens of course immediately flogged him at the 
time, He knew as well as possible how guilty he was He was 
muzled and shut up for the night, and yesterday morning the 
gardener took him to the end of the meadow and shot him, and 
the was buried in the field. ‘The poor dog dropped without a 
struggle or even a ery, 1 am happy to say—so the execution was 
performed as skilfully and mercifully as it could be done, The 
jardeper took him as far away from the house as he could to kill 
him; still, we all heard the shot,and I can't tell you how terrible 
it was. We all went to bed dreading it the night before, and 1 
don't think we any of us slept for an hour at a time during the 
night, from the dread and expectation of hearing the execution. We 
were all aftaid the poor dog would give a howl which would be heard 
along way. Every way, L think the poor dog is better dead, for he 
had an unhappy life. We never dared to take him out without a 
inuagle since the time when he nearly killed our neighbour's dog.” 
Such was the account of one of the family, But to the master 
himself there was something tragically dramatic in the affair. And 


neatly, (Peat toy Beem Tyas 
there was a perfect understanding, But, to adopt the popular phrase, 
it was so very confidential that ‘it went no further,’ He would fy 


again and again. And yet he never disobeyed 
me, unless first aid hold of adog, You heard of Wie goto, 
to execution, evidently supposing the procession to be & WANS 
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cis impossible to describe the effect of those well-chosen words, 
delivered with every grace that fitted the scene, the gala dresses, the 
sunlight through the stained glass, and the cheerful boar. T know 
T found myself, with many others, shouting at its close with en- 
raptured delight. The day stole by too fast, for naw it was evening ; 
we bad to depart. Our host seemed to retire and fade out, as it 
were} and a5 1 wandered from room to room I fancy I would 
come on him, seated at a little table, in his somewhat fantastic dress 
4 /a DOrsay, looking at some mystic volume, or languidly showing it. 
However, at last we drove away in the slow-setting sunlight, Near 
the station a new inn or “public” had been opened, named, in 
compliment to the guest, “Ou Murat. Farewn ;" on approaching. 
een ‘equipage, we noted that the green benches, set 
‘outside for the comfort of the traveller, were full to overflowing. As 
we swept by all rose, and, with uplifted goblets, gave stentorian 
cheers. ‘The favourite twinkle of enjoyment came into his eyes at 
‘this compliment, and a mixed or compound expression of amusement, 
| restraint, and gravity passed over his face. My literary brethren,” 
he said, “offering homage to genius." ‘The light refreshment of 
the ‘had been found tedious; claret-cup was not in their 
way ; there were no seats, After all, who but must confess “he still 
‘has found his warmest welcome at an inn"! And so our “ brethren” 
had sensibly adjourned to the “Mutual Friend.” I often “rallied” 
him on this testimonial, Somewhere about ten o'clock at night we 
‘were all at the rooms of the office—a convenient, pleasant piatd-terre 
for such transitory passage—when, according to his hospitable 
ee, ‘we must have a short and hurried but satisfuetory supper 
down to “Gad’s,” some time about eleven o'clock, 
“Sei said ; which took the shape of a noble tongue 
from “ Fortnum’s,” and a lobster salad, and a bottle of the sparkling. 
‘He himself scemed to invest such delicacies with an extra flavour and 
‘sparkle. A few phrases from him, and you thought of wasaail and 
‘the feasting at Dingley Dell, ‘Though, apart from this, everything 
he set down or ordered was really choice, and marked by his own 
good taste and judgment, If it was a cigar, it was out of a parcel 
‘the present of an American captain, or some one competent to buy. 
‘If it were cognac or whisky, it was from one best competent to 
‘know such things And yet, no one was more really moderate in 
performance did 





such matters; his ‘not correspond to his anticipatory 
gusto, Whe liked talking in a cory way of such things. 
At last we got to Chari Station, hence to Gravesend 


about midnight, where his Trish jaunting-car was waiting, which be 
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ward attempts at accidental meeting on the stairs and lobby with a 
view of having a good look ; the general star= from the less delleate- 
minded; the little attentions and offerings going on, incessantly 
imparted something dramatic, 

It must, however, have been a weary business, tedious and mono- 
tonous for such a man ; yet the most delightful thing to note was that 
he was ever buoyant, full of spirits and aniraation. He never flagged, 
‘Few could conceive what a delightful and dramatic story-teller he 
‘was, calling up a situation before you by a few touches of a highly 
Aramatic kind, the eyes twinkling and sparkling ; the cheeks, the 
‘mouth, wreathed over and over again in jocund smiles. Nor was he a 
‘mimic in the common sense, but carried away by a sort of intense 
expression which lighted all up, Tt was this which gave such m 
dramatic force to any story that he told. Ia the railway I recall his 
filling more than an hour with’some sketches of “Old Rogers," 
‘the poet, and of his mode of telling a story. Those who attended the 
‘Readings will recall Justice Stareleigh : the strangely obtuse and Owl- 
ike expression, and the slow, husky croak with which the words 
‘were projected : this was borrowed from the ‘ Poct of Memory,” 
and many were the stories he told in his manner, The old man 
would relate his cut-and-dried “tales,” always in the same fashion, 
and “g0 on,” like a wheezy musical-box, on the smallest invitation 
Sometimes he would yo and dine with him, and be described lie 
‘scene as piteously grotesque, a faithful man-servant cheerily sug- 
“gesting the old stories which they knew by heart. Thus: Tal Mr, 
Dickens, sir, the story of the Hon. Charles Townshend and the 
‘beautiful Miss Curzon." ‘The old poct would start in a slow, almost 
Gregorian tone, and in curious old-fashioned phrase : “The Hon— 
_our—able Charles Townshend "—(this name will serve as well as 

|" became enamoured of Miss Curzon, She was 

_ tif. He bribed her maid to conceal him in her chamber, 

‘she arrived to dress for a ball, emenged from his hi 

Sooked oi teed, ten is, <Wiy goat you begin?” Ske. 

‘Aim for the 'airdresser.” This in this place has not much effect, but 

‘the face that was supplied, twisted strangely, and the mournful 

voice, it became a histrionic feat ofa high order, 

‘One day, from breakfast until almost past the afternoon, was spent 

‘the table—when he was in extraordinary spirits and full of enjoy~ 

and told stories and drew fanciful sketches of droll far-fetched 

which he played with and touched and heightened in the 
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‘During what was to prove the Inst season of his life, he had taken 

@ house in town, at the Marble Arch—a house which belonged to Mr. 
Milner Gitson, Here he found opportunity to be most hospitable, 
as he ever was, and gave dinner-parties and a concert, At one of 
those dinner-parties 1 found myself next to Sir Edwin Landseers 
then, like his host, almost close on his term. The house had been, 
it is well known, associated with Mr. Home's feats, and an amusing 
discussion arose between the host and the painter, who had 
witnessed some of them, Nay, it was affirmed that on the drawing- 
Yoom ceiling there was still (0 be seen the medium's signature in 
pencil written while he was aloft floating in the air, Sir Edwin was 
an agreeable neighbour, Not very long before he had gone to an 
‘artist, of whom I knew something, and who also painted animals. 

| Noticing the lumps of paint, “scrapings” of the palette, on a piece 
| of board, he took it up, and carelessly, but with infinite art, worked 
‘tall intoa spirited dog's head. But the concert was a more ambitious 


fashionable, His friend Joachim came to play for him, with 
various singers of eminence, gratified to give him that proof of their 
regard. ‘There were Santley, Hallé, Cummings, and the Glee Union. 
So the music was admirable. He himself was in good spirits, 
‘though not looking well; but was genial, doing his host-duties 
‘everywhere with animation, taking ladies up and down to supper, I 
am looking now at a little cosaque, which I saw him merrily 
“exploding” at the supper-table, bolding it out to a lady, who care- 
‘fully treasured it. Almost that day two months he was gone for ever. 
Indeed, at this time he knew not what was on him, And yet, a» 
was indeed to be expected with a man of his position, he was 
harassed with invitations to dinners and parties, 
eects ero fos Sar iter i Toe 
i nab of Ascaariog some Scopbole in my engines 
iam gory 1 sp tat there gt nto complete mate 
aliogat always happens in Mika cele ap seer a ee 
“eae itis worse than ever. Pray nceept w dismal abeentes’s bext wishes for 
‘mecem to-night, and 















thus contrived to make pleasant 
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announcing one of my new stories, hung up against the wall, which he 
thought would please me. 

On June 14, 1870, one of the most fiercely hot days of that 
summer, I walked into the cool and shaded aisles of Westminster. 
On that morning had been his funeral, and many were going in too 
for the same purpose. At the end of the transept some forms had 
been brought together to make a fence round the opening in 
the pavement, and covered with a black drapery. Down below, 
and not very far down, lay the oak coffin—handsome, solid, and 
panelled ; while in bright bold characters the familiar cheery name 
“Cwarits Dickens” looked up with a sort of hint of the brighter 
face below. There was a wreath of white roses at his feet, ferns at 
his head, rows of white and red roses down the side, It was a 
Pleasing and gracious thing} to leave all this visible—and this, I 
believe, was done for some days. 
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and lungs, before it becomes a frog, because the frog was the last 
form in a series of modifications whereby some ancient fish 
became an tirodele (ot tailed) amphibian, and the nrodele amphibian 
became an anurous (or tailless) amphibian. In faet, the develop 
‘ment of the embryo is a recapitulation of the ancestral history of the 
species.” ‘That there are “ancient fishes,” still represented by living 
species, which may have served as the starting point of the frag-race, is 
matter of zoological fact. ‘These fishes haye already been referred to 
ima former paper, and are known as the Lepidosiren and Ceratodus 
of naturalists. It therefore requires no stretch of the imagination, 
but the exercise of sober reason, to note, firstly, that as all the 
amphibian class—frogs, toudss, newts (Fig. 26), and their less familine 
neighbours—tailed and tailless, together begin life as tadpoles ; and, 
secondly, that as they end, some like the frogs, tailless and gill-less, 
others like the proteus or axolotl, possessing both gills, lungs, and 
tails,—the assumption remains clear that these animals have sprung 
from a fish ancestry. It is further matter of fact that the develop: 
anent has followed two pathways. In the one case the frogs and 
tonds have passed towards a pure air-breathing existence, and have 
‘emerged from their development as land animals, pure and simple, 
In the other case the lower stock of the clask, represented by the 
proteus and axolotl, &e, 

have retained many of 

Co, ) === 
most notably gills and 

tail—and have accord 

ingly taken a lower and 

Jess modified: position, 

than the frogs and toads, 

‘The familiar tailed newts 

(Fig. 26), on the other 

hand,which, though living 

In water, nnd beginning 

Jife as gill-bearing tad- 

poles, breathe by lungs 

alone, represent a middle 

‘term jin the series, in that 


Tio Meee 
Just been described, there are certain exceptions of extreme where 
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‘The more prolonged and esposed larval or early existence is, the 
‘more likely are the young forms to succumb from loss of food, 
change of surroundings, or from the attack of enemies and numerous 
other conditions, On the contrary, with an abbreviated infancy, the 
animal obtains a distinct “coign of vantage." There is less risk of 
early death, and a greater prospect of an earlier and stronger 
matutlty. ‘Thus the “selected races” are those which possess the 
shorter and more condensed life history, and these races, therefore, 
come to the front in the universal struggle for existence which besets 
and surrounds the living hosts to-day as of yore. As Sir John Lubbock 
remarks, when speaking of the shortening of the insect's life history: 
“The compression and even disappearance of those embryonal 
stages which are no longer adapted to the mode of life—which do 
not benefit the animal—is a phenomenon not without a parallel in 
other parts of the animal or even of the vegetable kingdom. Just 
as in language long compound words have a tendency to concision, 
and letters sometimes linger on, indicating the history of a 
word, like the ‘I' in ‘alms, or the ‘b” in ‘debt,’ long after they 
ave ceased to influence the sound ; 0 in embryology useless stages, 
interesting as illustrations of past history, but without direct advan- 
tage under present conditions, are rapidly passed through, and even 
as it would appear, in some cases altogether omitted.” 


Topment, as frosn its 
Dearings on that 


( 

en see 

ficd Wife history. ‘The axolotl is 1 Mexican eft or news, whieh retains 

the gills of early life along with the lungs of the adult stegs, It 

‘breeds freely in captivity, and hence was long regarded as a mature 

‘and adult animal, But in 1877 some axolotis were observed to emerge 

from the water in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, to cast their skins, 

and to become transformed into a gill-less newt long known a 
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‘was destined to be developed within its parent's body. "The two frets 
of the ‘of gills and the development of the alpine sala- 
mander the parent body are in utter opposition to each other, 


develop 

manders. But in this latter experiment the full development of the 
young occurs weeks after the time when they would have been 
moving actively on the Alps, had they been left to their development 
within the parent frame. Thus we sec, firstly, that the modern 
fr nals Aras Ries pin ated order 
‘of the two larvae eating the other eggs clearly provesas much. And 
secondly, we again come face to face with a ease of shortened and 

condensed development, favouring at once an carly maturity and the 
‘increase of the race. Probably rise of land, carrying these sala~ 
meanders farther and farther from water, was the direct eiuse of the 
altered mode of life.of the alpine salamander, We know that this 
new adaptation is of relatively nncient origin, for the gills of the 
salamander, placed in water, shrink by a naturat and vital process of 
absorption, and not through mere drying and shrivelling as in the 
axolotl. ‘The acquired process of xill-absorption has become, in 
other words, an inherited biatset_Bes besonse part A58 puwel of te 
animals constitution. As, therefore, their watery pools 





= for more and more 
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the young being, equally with the adult, is liable to modification and 
change ; and they therefore teach us that the starting-points of new 
species and races do not always lie within the domain of mature 
fe, but may take origin from stages in development prior to the full 
period of growth. Given an ultimate independence of the young 
form, together with the power of producing beings resembling itself, 
and we may readily conjecture how a new and very different species or 
race may, in comparatively rapid fashion, originate from a well-known 
stock. Mr, Darwin gives as an example of this possibility the case of 
the beetle Sitaris (Fig, 0 F), of which the first larvay (A) are active 
and minute, and possess six legs, two long feelers, and four eyes. 
«These larve are hatched in the nests of bees; and when the male 
dees emerge from their burrows in’ the spring, which they do before 
the females, the larvie spring on them, and afterwards craw! on to 
the females whilst paired with the males.” ‘Then ensues the laying of 
eggs on the surface of the honey in the cells by the female bees, the 
sitaris lurve devouring the eggs. ‘Then the latter undergo a metas 
morphosis. The eyes disappear, and the lege and feclers become 
rudimentary (13), whilst they feed on the honey. At this stage they 
more closely resemble ordinary insect larvee (C, D, ), and after further 
transformation emerge as the perfect beotles. “Now,” adds Mr, 
Darwin, “if an insect, undergoing transformations like those of the 
fitaris, were to become the progenitor 
‘of a whole new class of insects, the 
course of development of the new class 
would be widely different trom that of 
‘our existing insects ; and the first larval 
stage certainly would not represent the 
former condition of any adult and 
ancient form.” "We can see," adds 
‘Dafwin, “how, by changes of structure 
fn the young, in conformity with 
changed habits of life, together with 
Inheritance at corresponding ages, 
animals might come to pass through 
stages of development perfectly dis- 
tinct from the primordial condition of s 
their adult progenitors.” On this : 
reasoning, the Axolotl's later history ‘ent Hoes 
cannot be expected to coincide with 

that of the Ambiystoma. It is a larval form, which, arrested in 
ee retin cm sop age wi 
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‘unlike ag adults, beginning life under an essentially 0 
with the swifts and humeing-t likenesses, masked by 
differences in habits of life, are nevertheless without 






‘of the origin of the species, The former are transmitted from 
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AN EARLY ROMAN GUIDE-BOOK, 


‘HE modem guide-book, though now grown ont of all 
resemblance to its childish self, is in fact an offspring of the 
dark or tniddle ages, ‘The travelled Greek and Roman knew not of 
it, Works, it is true, which the nature of their subject-matter com- 
bined with perfect literary form to make admirable compagnous de 
voyage are as old ns literature itself. No young Athenian would 
‘have contemplated an Egyptian tour until he had got by heart the 
tale “Euterpe told unto Herodotus 5” no wealthy Roman, of post- 
Antonine days, would have chosen the “ province of Achaia" for his 
summer holiday without csrefully digesting in advance the dry but 
accurate topographical notices of Pausanias ; no leisured provincial 
‘would have gone upto Rome from Gades or Lugdunum to sec the very 
spot where Tarpeia was crushed by the Sabine shields, or Curtius 
leaped into the gulf, without some previous acquaintance with the 
“ Fasti.” But of the humble, necessary tourists’ hand-book there 
fare as yet no visible traces. When tourists and readers were alike 
jin the minority, the local guide, the voluble periayetes was doubtless 
Preferred to any book. For the mere purpose of being shown about, 
it was safer to rely upon indigenous help; on the priest who eked 
ut his lessening income by displaying to visitors the cella and its 
‘Statue, or the hicroglyphics which he alone could read ; on the glib 
freedman lounging in the Sacred Way; on the hungry Greck 
perpetually on the watch outside the precincts of the Altis for the 
chance stranger whose looks betokened 4 happy union of curiosity 
and 
‘The fall of the Roman Empire and the incursions of the bar- 
batians, while they stopped pleasure-travelling for many a generation, 
wept also out of existence the olden race of cireroui, When tourists 
after the lapse of centuries began again to wander to and fro upon 
the earth, inspired rather by motives of devotion at the outset than 
acer aeie ave ot saga ory well elds er aoe 
found. The 


for a bone of martyr or of criminal (the two soon became & Wile 
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Sallustiani,” are prominent objects in the earlier maps, In the oldest 
of them all the Pyramid of Cestius is the “Sepulchrum Romuli ;” 
and the Vatican obelisk is the “Pyramis J, Ciesarts, quam peregrint 
“acum S. Petri! appelfant"” "which strangers call §. Peter's needle.” 
Tn the later maps the tomb of Cestius is “Sepulchrum Remi,” while 
the “Meta Romuli” is correctly given in the region of the Vatican, 
‘The Arch of Constantine is Arcus Thrax, Arcus Thracits, and finally 
Arcus in Trasi; as it was called, from the figures of barbarian war- 
lors in its a/ti-relics, even when Montfaucon came to Rome. Many 
legendary spots are boldly indicated. Much higher up than the 
Sublician Bridge is the place “‘ubl ject se Horatius In amnem," and 
not far off, by S. Maria in Trastevere, the " locus wb oleum manavit 
usque ‘Tiberim die quo natus est Christus.” ‘The "Sepulehrum Bruti” 
is close to the Pantheon, On the right of the Porta del Popolo is 
Sg Oa rhe” reps Noone tas Nag 

ia mansitavit"* torre dove stette molto tempo To spirito di Nerone,"" 
‘Near San Clemente, in the latest map of all, ix the precise scene of 
‘one of the most popular of mediseval fables, the misadventure of the 
‘mythical femile pope, 

‘When the Mirabilia was a new book, the Senate had just come to 
We again, after a suspension of animation for some four centuries, 
Buta mysterious gloom still veiled from view the latter days of the 
old Capitol, ‘To this hour, none can tell with absolute certinty on 
‘which of ts twin heights was the Temple of Capitolian Jove. None 
kaow the year in which its doors closed for ever. The famous 
‘Matue vanishes from our sight about the middle of the fifth century. 
A pretty legend tells us how it was cast anew, and is now the bronze 
§, Peter of the great Basilica, thus transformed by order of the 
gainted Pope co, in perpetual memory of the deliverance af the 
ity from the Huns by the miraculous interposition of S, Peter and 
S. Paul. Se aro ie bait ee re 
removed and replaced Lefore it too eventually disappears. ‘The 
ceed Of Virgil—no poet, we need hardly say, in mediseval folk» 

‘bata wonder-working magician—though more closely connected 
<o Nal oreneredi Ungers still in many parts of Rome. 
Ree at the Arch of ‘Titus—the Turis 
‘Charttilaria of the chronicles—was called by the vulgar after bis 
same, ‘The present Via Magnanapoli, according to one rude Yegent), 
in corrupt form the parting words of the angry citizens to 

‘enchanter, “Vade ad Napolim,” or, as we might trant- 
“Go ta Bath.” ‘The “Tor de’ Specchi” was the tower of 

his magic mnictor, He is the builder, in one version of the myth, of 
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mixed. The Arch of Severusis the * Arcus J. Cosaris et Senatornm,” 
He was content to note the “Cysari” at the beginning and tho 
“8. P,Q, R.” at the endof the inscription, The“ Divo Antonin" 
of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina seems to suggest the 
possibility of a Saint Antonine. On the other hand, he describes, 
apparently from actual observation, the temples of Hadrian and 
‘Trajan, in the Forum of the latter Emperor, and the vanished arch 
Dy 5. Salvatore in Statera, on which was represented the distribution 
‘of adonative (possibly by Claudius) to the Praetorian guards—the 
gold and silver being weighed out to the soldiers ina balance (stafera), 
whence the modern name of arch and church. He seems, too, (0 
‘have found indications on the spot for identifying the Templum 
Saturni with the ernie. Looking towards the Campus Martius, 
‘we shall see many remains of the Circus Flaminius—not yet levelled 
of built over, though pethaps the first of the “dark shops,” from 
which the Via delle Botteghe Oscure was so called, may have 

to nestle in its arches. Between the Cupitol and 


arriving at the Mamertine and the Temple of Mars, “ubi 
simulacrum ejus,” the “ Marforio"—would pase beneath 
‘Manus Cames;," the arch of the fleshen hand of the executioner of 
Santa Lucia, which remained unchanged when the rest of his body 
‘was turned to stone, The Palace of Catiline would be pointed out 
beside the Lake of Curtius, The story of the latter hero is again « 
little “ mixed " with that of the dragon which S. Sylvester overcame in 
the hollow below S, Maria Liberatrice. In the Via Sacra we should be 
shown the spot where Simon Magus fell when he attempted to fly ; 
Loaght down in mid career by the prayers of the apostla, At S. 
‘Pietro in Vincoli we should be reminded that the day once devoted: 
1o the commemoration of Octavian’s victory at Actium is now the 
‘appointed season to adore the chains of the chief of the apostles, by 
whose captivity we have been set free from 4 worse than. 

bondage, The indiscriminate use of the term “ Palatium ” yometimes: 
renders it difficult to know what buildings are alluded to, ‘Thus we 
find in Benjatnin of Tudela (a contemporary, or neatly s0, of the first 





‘the temple treasures are said 10 have been deposited in the Lateram- 
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of The Teale of Jans was he Tove a 
‘The Turris Mifici—th 


to the adjoining street the eee 
Milicidrum,” and sometimes of “ Militie ‘Tiberiane” With the 
‘utris Comitis (Tor de? Conti) and the Turris Sevatorum it makes’ 
the three important towers which alone are given in de Rossi's 


sharply now. 
‘there was much remaining which we should. took fot 








THE LIGHT OF THE NORTH, 


OOKING back through the vistas of Russian history, the eye is 

‘arrested by two figures whose colossal proportions towerabove all. 
their dwarfed competitors, and make them the centres of an absorbing 
human interest, As long as the proper study of mankind is man, so 
Jong will Peter the Great and Catherine the Grand, especially in their 
‘modes of being and thinking and living, be exercises in psychology = 
peaer es eeivny avira calgna cin Racomtg pole store 
paradoxes the latter a blend of Eastern magnificence and profli- 
gucy on the one hand, and of the genius and culture of Western 
civilisation on the other, Catherine's character is no riddle, It is 

easy to lay the finger on the formative energies in her nature, which 
gave her life what unity and cohesion it had; and when you 
possess yourself of these you possess the key to her character, and 
can go out and in at wilh An insatiable appetite for “glory,” 
and an unregulated animal desire, were the two mainsprings ot 
motive to which all her actions can be traced, although she wanted 
the world to believe that she lived from the former alone. Grand 
herself, her court was grand; and every scheme she devised was 
projected on a scale of grandeur quite Oriental, The final eause of 
all her splendour was to make the world stare in wonder and admira- 
Won ; and her success in attaining the ends she set before her made 
her the beloved of her half-civilised subjects, morbidly nervous as to. 
what civilised Europe might think of them, Gay, brilliant, good« 
‘humoured, and witty, with a face ever in smiles, and glad 
ening, like the sun, all the systems of she was the centre, 
with a nimble intelligence that ever instinctively selected the proper 
thing to say, and with the adroitest tongue in the world in the art of 
graceful utterance, Catherine charmed. She tuned her enemics, 
‘when she had angled them within the reach of her personal influence, 
into her slaves, as by bewitchment. Rebel and usurper though she 
‘was, St Petersburg was never freer of traitors than during her 


reign 
‘urood was scorched and burned up by the dazzling «fful-, 


the reptile 

gence of *the Light of the North.” 
Catherine's rebellion against her husband Peter 111, was inspired 
Vole GOL. MO, 181. KK 
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hewas'to"banquet with his wife: the signal for her arcest in the 


stepped forward and collected the Czar's bewildered wits, pointing 
oUt the necessity for prompt action, and adjuring him to march 
with his 1,009 Holstein troops to St. Petersburg. Peter's loose 
women shrieked and wept; Catherine's wellewishers in the suite 


Granlenbaum ; and when the Holstein soldiers heard the news, they 
crowded round the Grar, kissed his hands, and on their knees be- 
sought him to lead them agsinst the rebels. His spirit caught the 
contagion of their bravery, and he gave the command “To arms ;* 


‘to her to propose a reconciliation, a renewal of the old domesticities 
of trust and love. ‘These overtures she rejected; the messengers, 
seduced by the glamour of her presence and the fascination of her 
eportment, refused to return to their master, and arrayed themselves 
‘under her banner. ‘Then Peter offered to resign his crown, asking 





in 
| thieyfourth year of his age, Peter was a compse ; he died of a 


‘Sdiseaie in his bowels,” which in the present case ix a et 
una 
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‘and the issue of these wholesale creations is, that to-day princes are 
as “plentifol as blackberries" in St. Petersburg, and may be found 
eaming a menial livelihood as cabmen. Of all the conspirators, 
Catherine found the greed of the Princess Dashkoff the most in- 
watiable. Boasting that the Empress was indebted to her for her 
throne, she demanded the appointment of Colonel of the Guards, 
which was refused. Afierwards named President of the Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, her brutality towards the associates, her 
‘coarse manners, her sordid avarice, her gruffest of male voices, and her 
‘crimson face, made her the laughing-stock of the capital, The pigs of 
her neighbour Alexander Narishkin having entered her grounds and 
devoured her cabbages, she ordered them all to be slaughtered, 
Narlshkin saw her at court next day, and said, “There she yoos, 
‘ill red with the blood of—my pigs.” 

‘While she was Grand Duchess, and during the earlier years of her 
reign, before her grossness had spoiled her grace, Catherine was the 
‘most beautiful woman of the court. Professor Richardson describes 
‘her as the loveliest woman he saw during a few years’ residence in 
Russia. Queens and empresses, as long as they are young, have 
the knack of bursting as phantoms of delight and lovely apparitions 
upon the vision of beholders, a good deal of their loveliness bis 
the reflected splendour of their vestments and bejewellings Cathe- 

#ine was of the average stature ; her complexion was bright, literally 
“red"—but in the Russian tongue red is synonymous with beautiful. 
‘She had an aq x i 
Tows of white incisors shone; her chin was Jong to a fault; jaws, 
massive ; eyes, blue; eyebrows, dark ; hair, aubum. With the ex« 
‘coption of her face, which in her old age was red and livid, she 
preserved the alabaster whiteness of her skin to the end of ber life, 
‘Clever jin all the arts of society, this clever lady knew how to dress 
fuccessfully. She ever wore a long, flowing, loose robe, which served 





l 
if 
zg 
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metry. 
which she called the evil genius of her looks, A limner who repro- 
duced it in a portrait was smarily rebuked for venturing to observe 
ft, and was ordered to efface it from the eidolon, A French artiat 
Who saw her corpae drew her portrait from memory ; the following 
| See eee nate ieee alee Te 
‘the Russlan Empire for the canvas ; the darkness of ig 
er Nal eeedelbbemptt the drapery ; hoe Oe 
| the colouring ; the monuments of her reign for the outlines ; and for 
Suite We chats of te togh chit wera? Cains 
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and Italian songsters—{one of these, the prima donna Gabrielli, 
demanded a salary of £1,509 a year, boven ashowe and cara; 
“That's too souch,” said the ambassador who negotiated the engnge- 
ment, “her Majesty's ficld-marshals have no more ;” “Then,” sald 
Oc encase eierea es a 


‘courtiers,and 
‘become heavy and lumbering, would be seen eapering like young 
hippopotami, and jostling each other till they fell, amid Catherine's 
silvery laughter—only itis said that her voice got hoarse: and, croak- 


a bit of a critic, having duly qualified as the author of several 
dramatic pieces that bad failed, It’ was Catherine's custom to retire 
supperless to bed every night at ten o'clock; before eleven absolute 
‘stillness reigned in the palace. Once a week the Crarina gave a 
private ball and supper atthe Hermitage ; no seryants were allowed to 
enter the ball-room, and the viands and liqueurs were served through 
trap-doors, A guide to the ball-room was found in the advices hung. 
on the walls; one of them. was, “Sit down when you choose and 
where | and do not need to be told a thousand times,” On 
Site days, when she dined in public, Catherine presented each of the 


Ss Grand Duchess Catherine spent her days in retirement and 
study, and on her accession to the throne was one of the most 
‘accomplished women in Europe. ‘Through her agents in France 
and England, her Majesty bought treasures of art for which stingy pure 
chasers at home refused the price, ‘The Houghton collection of 


ee es England because no one would over-bid her offer of 
aly the library of Voltaire, counting 10,000. volumes, 
‘marginal comments in his own hand, left Paris 

Me eiesieiis caliente ome 

eee hha pd es meant 
collection of books for 50,000 

ease teienomatuarscirrnieeseae 
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usually moved. Orloff, by whom she had three children, tried in 
‘vain to pierce the incognita of the beautiful Indy he adored, till 
one day he descried her standing at the side of the Rmpress 
Elisabeth amid the pomp and pageantry of a public ceremony. 
While Czarina, she had a series of ten husbands ; they were state 
officials, with salaries fixed by a formal order in council, So 
‘methodically was Catherine's libertinism organised, that the qualifi- 
cations of the nominees were referred to a commission of ladies ; 
if their report was favourable, an opportunity was devised by 
which Catherine met the candidate, a signal having previously 
been chosen to denote approbation or the reverse, The most 
‘distinguished of these officials, besides Orloff, were Potemkin, who 
afterwards became her trusty adviser; the beautiful Zoritch, who 
hhad once been a slave in Constantinople ; the faithless Korsakolf; 
the well-beloved Lanskoi, who was so ignorant that, according 
to Kotzebue, Catherine blushed when he began to spek—the 
Gassing herself became his tutor; on his death she stormed at 
the physicians, whose skill had proved futile; shut herself up in 
her palace, cherishing a morbid sorrow, from which she was only 
roused by the daring intrusion of Potemkin ;—Momonoff, who 
quickly fell in Jove with and married onc of the ladies of the court, 
the Princess Scherbatoff, Catherine magnanimously forgiving her 
rival, honouring their wedding with her presence, and sending them 
away to Moscow richly endowed—there, it is said, they babbled too 
freely about Catherine's weaknesses; and one night, after they bad 
retied, six policemen entered their apartments, and, " by order of 
the Empress," chastised them in the most convenient way, adding 
‘that the visit was to be repeated with each repetition of the offence ; 
—the last of the ten was Plato Zubof, whose name suggested to the 
is 8k Petersburg the remark that Catherine had ended with 
Platonic love. “Do you know whose house you are in?” said her 
sude grandson Constantine to the King of Sweden. Without waiting 
fan answer, he replied to his own question with such gross severity 
‘that Catherine placed him under arrest; a milder reproof than that 
administered to two young lndies of the court, one of whom wrote 
‘Satires which the other illustrated—they wore knouted till the blood 
exme, Yet Catherine could tolerate a good jest at any other of her 
foibles. She smiled away the punishment of the page who 
‘Deimeared with vermilion her bust of Parlan marble, a costly 
‘work of art carefully preserved under a glass shade in one of the 
‘of the palace; “Oh, the boy wanted to tease me on 
‘the habit I have of wearing rouge; the sensible thing to do is to 
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the palace of Zarsko.Zelo; I am struck with the slanming silence 
that prevails; every one holds his peace; every one trembles; # fr 
the abode of despotism." During the carly years of her reign the 
Gates mopathig seemed to go with the democratic dreams of 
the French philosophers, who fattened by flattering despots, while 
the whole spirit and design of their teaching was to undermine their 
As long as “liberty, equality, and fraternity” was a beautiful 
toadmire and trifle with, keepingat home in France, Catherine 
encouraged it; but when it proved a doctrine pregnant with practical 
Iasues, shaping the destinies of nations, presaging, the doom of des- 


‘wreaked it 
and throwing it on a rubbish-heap, Fox's followed. because he had 
ee re ih the Torch ene Washington ceased to be 





in to the commissioners appointed to prepare a new code 
of laws for the emplte;—""Flaterers have iasllled into all govern- 


s9 1 do not wish to suri 
ith all her personal libertinism, the frown of an autocrat 
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asked more pay, ignorant that embezzlement was one of the 
perquisites of his office, she remarked, “The ass! I have led him 
to the manger, and he refuses to eat." ‘There is a list extant of the 
townships she formed, and they reach the total of 237. Tt cannot 
be doubted that she selected the sites for them and voted the 
money 5 but of the majority of them, the splendid epigram of the 
Emperor of Austria may be used. Catherine invited him to lay 
the second stone of « new city of which she had laid the first = "The 
Empress and I," said Joseph, “ did a great work between us to-day ; 
‘she laid the first stone of a city, and I tnid the last!” The Marquis 
de Custine quotes froma letter which, he avers, she wrote ; and if it 
‘be not authentic—for Catherine was too crafty to write such a letter— 
jit is plausible and true to her real motives: “ My dear Prince, do 
not distress yourself, because the Russians have no desire for know: 
ledge. If 1 institute schools, it is not for ourselves, but for Europe, 
‘in whose estimation we must maintain our standing ; for, if our pea~ 





the means of life—her son, the Grand Duke, receiving a pittance of 
£10,000 5 her grandson, afterwards Alexander Ia £00 a yest 
‘Catherine's own. privy purse amounting to £800,c00, exactly the 
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andiwhen efforts were made’ to bias her against the heretics, she 
exclaimed, “Poor wretches | since we know they will suffer so much 
and 20 Tong in the world to come, we aught to wake their situation, 
here as comfortabie as we possibly can.” ‘The principle of toleration 
ibsiover beter expromed, 
‘Her Majesty's legal and administrative reforms, while they failed wo 
ingreshe om imagination, were the crowning achievements of 
her reign. She cheapened the cost of judicial procedure, and raised. 
the judges above inevitable vonality by increasing their salaries. 
“Gentlemen,” said she, “the necessity of your position may have 
made you corrupt before ; yourcountry now pays your labours ; and 
‘what before may have been admitted as an excuse, henceforth will be 
vcrime” Catherine abolished the inhuman practice of torture, and 
‘modified the rigours of Ruasian and Siberian imprisonment. ‘The codi= 
fication of the laws of the empire was an attempt to evolve order out 
of chaos. A parliament, composed of Goo representatives of all 
jand tribes, was summoned to St. Petersburg to aid her in this 
‘Herculean’ task ; thet long letter of instructions to the assembly is 
‘fe Of the inost masterly state papers ever written. On reading the 
treatise, the great Frederick, who had leumed from a bitter ex- 
at peter trad be oy ih a 
and powerful Czrina than to be epigrammatic and 
to Catherine,—" No woman has hitberto been a legislatrix 3 pele 
was reserved for the Empress of Russia, who well deserves it" 
Catherine's foreign policy was the hereditary policy of the Czars 
since the days of Peter the Great ; viz,, foment discord in the terri- 
tories of the neighbouring potentates, get invited in the divine 
capacity of peacemaker; take the ruler under Russian patronago 
‘and protection: and finally in the ripeness of time annex his 
dominions. Because of the rigorous necessities of her situation, 
this policy will never be abandoned ti Russia has a line of 
sea-board commensurate to the magnitude of her territories and the 
‘wants of her people. Constantinople is the moom towards which 
every Russian sovercign reaches out his besecching arms, “Si.” 
raid Catherine to Sir Charles Whitworth, the English ambassador, 
“since the king your master is resolved to drive me out of St 
Petersburg, I hope he will permit me to retire to Constant 
Agen wn rst hi, st se te 
‘babe Constantine, in compliment to her future Mussulman s 
‘This Czarina’s territorial thefts may best be told in her 
Doast, “Tarrived in Russia poor, but I will not die in debt to the 
‘empire, for I ehall leave her Poland and the Crimea as my portion," 
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‘but both aro the products of elaborate chemical reasoning, purely 
theoretical xt the outset, and finally reduced to practice. 


slides repel Soe read T may merely quote the address of 

Dr, Williamson, at the last anniversary of the Chemical Society, in 
which or tecpermtipce nop hon sae 
making discovery is cinnamic acid ; the last link in the chain is 
‘orthonitrophenylpropiolic acid, from an alkaline solution of which 
pure indigo blue separates out on heating with grape sugar.” 

‘The indigo blue fs thus made in the laboratory in a manner that 
brings it within the reach of commercial production. All that now 
‘remains to be done is to cconomise the method of production on a 
large scale. This has been done so efficiently in other cases, that 


Aprivtciat. DIAMONDS AGAIN. = 


MODERN chemist craving for riches is well typified by the 
smyth of Jupiter's avaricious son, Tuntalus, the King of Lydia, 
eho was shown to ‘Ulysses doing. penance for his greed by ting, 
‘with burning throat on the edge of a limpid lake, the waters receding 
{list ay his parched and thirsty lips approached them ; and when he 
‘Tose to gather the luscious fruits droop'ng luxuriantly overhiend, they 
withered in his fingers. 
‘The chemist aaa the diamond has the same compoxition. 
fas Soot, and that he has nothing more to do than to crystallise the 
‘omni 


He is continually tantalisod. by appr 
nga pated sams we Spt oct a dla him, 
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its cry. Such, however, is by no means the case. When but a boy, £ 
thumed my fingers in bending a piece of iron wie for the purpose of 
Wreaking it, and have since based upon this accidental observation 
an instructive and striking class experiment by rapidly bending 
iron, copper, or brass wie, and then firing a piece of phosphorus by 
touching it with the bend, thereby illustrating the internal friction of 
metals, or the mechanical resistance due to their viscosity and the 
heat generated by the work done in overcoming it. 

1 obtain a similar result by bending sheets of iron, copper, or other 
‘metal or alloy, Mr, Douglas says that rolling destroys the cry of 
tin and zinc, and probably that of other metals. If he is right, Dr. 
Miller is wrong in attributing the heat evolved on bending tin to the 
peculiar molecular structure that produces its ery, 


Sctentivic Hanvestina. 


N the current number of the ‘Hournat of Science (October) is an 

interesting article on the artificial drying of hay and grain crops 

by simply passing the products of the combustion of coke or 

anthracite, burning without smoke in a portable furnace, over and 

through the hay &c, by means of a fan, the hay being all the while 

aystematically tossed in the horizontal tunnel, or flue, through which 
the current of heated gases is passing. 

‘The machine was devised twenty-one years ago, by Mr, W. A, 
Gibbs, of Gillwell Park, Essex, and as it does not appear to be 
patented, and no company is advertised to “float” it, T may 
‘Yenture to quote some of the statements of its efficacy. 

‘At Neston Park, Wilts (G, P, Fuller, Esq.), 30 tons of hay were 
made in 23 hours, at 130 612 per ton, inclnding the cost of mowing 
and stacking, though the rain was falling frequently, In a second 
trial, 33 acres were cleared in 20 hours at a rather less cost. At 
Kimbolton Castle, 7 acres of a heavy crop of clover were dried in 
hours. On Lord Ashburton’s farm at Alresford, 19 actes of water- 
meadow grass were dried at 10%. 6/2 per acre ; whilst in an adjoining 
meadow, a farmer cut his grass on July 15, and after working it by 

labour till August rr, found it all spoilt, At Haarlem, om 

|. Amersfoondt, grass that had been cut for two days 

‘made into hay in five minutes, and could be stacked with perfect 

may. Tnall these and other exses, the hay was superior in colour 

and fragrance to that made in the usual manner, “and evidently 
preferred by all kinds of stock.” 

“Even damaged hay may be saved, and more ot lem restored, oy 
this amtificial drying, which evidently destroys the parasitic funy 
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‘coricerned inv the Jonding of ships. Very: serious accidents have oc» 
‘curred from neglect of proper precautions dic to want of knowledge, 
No less than 70 were recorded among 31,166 ships in 1874, Many 

‘occur of which we have no record, as some of the missing 
‘shipsiin which all hands have perished may have been lost by such 
combustion’ of their coal stores or coal cargoes. The Lateral 
tragedy probably originated thus. 

‘Combustion may take place so slowly that the rise of temperature 
may only amount to a few degrees, and such combustion may and 
probably does occur in all our coal-cellars. I believe that in all 
‘cases where coal is exposed to the atmosphere, some degree of 
0 Se Sere 

“This conclusion was forced upon me rather curiously and expens 
Biety. 9: When engaged ia the ditlition of cannel.at Leésmood, 
Flintshire, I tested practically some cannel slack that was offered. at 
@ neighbouring colliery at eighteenpence per ton. ‘The test wax & 
pasaiaries cae) nite Aistilation of a working sample of a 


Becpen deyets of this T based a contract for a large quantity, 
which was delivered much faster than I could use ity and was 
therefore stacked for some time, I then found that the yield of 
inflammable hydrocarbon continuously diminished and at last 
‘became ruinously small, the slack a the bottom of the heaps being 
Tittle better than coke. 

“Shortly after this the railway to the colliery siding took fire under 
themails: It had been ballasted with slack : this oxidised; at fimt 
slowly, and: became: warmed 5 this -heat hastened the oxidation, 
which raised the temperature still higher, and s0 on wntil red heat, 
smoke, and flame arose, rendeting a reconstruction of the siding 


mMecessary, 
TEL ami right, we all lose, something when we'lay ina stock of 
febalsforthe winter. If the coal isin lirge lumps the loss is very small, 


Yee may ba mint tata tbe esnomy f-ing. st 
‘autumn prices, eo lh it 
‘The liability to nachydlow Ecedbaeiog te vith the quality of 
the coal “ Brassy” coal, de. coal which contains much of that 
gold-like material that appears in scales. and cubic crystals, is moro 
addicted to such wasteful and dangerous proceoding than puree coal, 


i a 
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itself, is one of the most important ever made by man, It mobs 
next to the discovery of the means of kindling a fire. 

‘Steel is composed of iron and carbon ; but is it a true chemical 
compound, or merely a mixture? The elements of chemical com 
pounds are combined in definit variable proportions ; in mixtures 
they are in any proportions. Chemical compounds differ greatly in 
their properties from those of their clements. Mixtures usually have 
intermediate properties. 

‘Steel is anomalous in this respect. It may contain any propor- 
tion of carbon from 2 per cent. to as much as 2} or 3 per cent., and 
yet its hardening and tempering property is not possessed by either 
‘of its constituents, 

Whence comes this property, then? I have ventured to propound 
‘a theory of my own, that was fully detailed in the Metallurgica! Review 
(un American magazine) in 1877, 

Te is based on the fact that there exists a definite compound, con: 
isting of four equivalents of iron to one of carbon. I obtained this 
compound in the form of definite crystals. It is more fusible than 
ordinary steel, and far more fusible than iron, It is excessively hard 
and brittle, but is not teroperable like steel. 

When it is melted at a temperature at which iron is quite 
infusible, it is capable of dissolving this infusible iron, and. thus 
forming a liquid mixture. 

Now, what is likely to happen when such a mixture of two 
substances having such varying fusibilities is cooled to a tems 
perature below the solidifying point of one and above that of the 
other? 

tis evident that at a certain temperature one must be still fluid 
while the other is striving to solidify. If the cooling beyond this 
goes on slowly, the molecular conflict will have time to settle itself ; 
but if the cooling is suddenly effected, there must be a“ molecular 
strain,” due to the inequality of contraction of the solid and the 
Tiquid portions of the mixture, the internal fluid movements necessary 
for the adjustment of this irregular contraction of the different parts 
of the substance being arrested by the sudden solidification of the 
wkole, We should thus have a solid with its different parts pulling 
‘against cach other and set in rigid grasp, or a state in which the 
‘opposite character nd fluidity or mobility of particles would be 
‘excessively developed. ‘This would be excessive solidity or hardness 
and brittleness, 

‘This molecular strain must be still more severe in the case of a 
substance which goes on contracting as it approaches the temperature 
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TABLE TALK. 


FLOWERS AND FLOWER-siOWS. 


‘THINK most people will agree with me that the increased 
attention now being given to flower cultivation, and especially: 

to window-gardening in towns, is likely to prove a source of popular 
culture of no mean power, ‘There is hardly a rural parish nowadays 
which does not possess its annual “‘flower-show,” where the gaudy 
pelargoniutn’finds itself in company with the big cabbage, or where 
the queer orchid fiaternises with ‘the monstrous pear, oF the halts 
dozen exuberantly big potatoes, Working men, and working men's 
wives lkewise, are beginning to take an interest in flower-culune, 
strongly in favour of the love of nature as an agency of 

‘culture. Boys and gitls likewise begin to grow flowers, and to 
exhibit. their produce at flowershows, striving thus in friendly 
harmony in what I suppose the “ A%sthetic School” would call the 
“ eulture of the beautiful.” If one could find the schoolmaster not 
30 much abroud as he is at present in the department of 

m botany, his boys and girls might be taught something in- 
teresting regarding the flowers they cultivate, and the botany-lesson 
at school might thus be verified and illustrated in the garden. Sup- 
pose that a teacher, for instance, has informed his scholars regarding 
the part insects play in fertilising flowers, how great would be the 
| interest with which our boys*and girls would watch the butterflies 
flitting amid the blossoms, or the bees attending the dead-nettles and 
primiroses! What applies to boys and girls may be said with equal 
force of the advantages of some little knowledge of botany to their 
Mathers and mothers, The culture of flowers and plants is in itself, 
‘and apart from all science, a truly humane study. Social reformers 
might do worse things than encourage flower-culture and flower- 


on" Household Horticulture" will be found useful; and Mr. Heats 


| a 
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names. The wife of one of our most distinguished scientific men—I 
tise the term most distinguished” advisedly, since the reputation of 





“Iman armchair near the fireplace inher bedroom, Being thoroaghly 


‘wasa delusion, Somewhat later, this room was converted into a night 
nursery, and ultimately into a spare bed-room, with the result that 


feiend has “ pished” and " pshawed" xt these statements, and hav 
treated the whole matter as ridiculous. He has, however, been coms 
pelled to concede something to the vision or the dehision, and to 
‘quit the house. I simply advance this as a fact, and leave to others 
the task of explanation. 


‘Verses rox Music. 


EXT toa genuine dramatic gift, the possession of which leads 

YN straight to fortune, if not to fame, the kind of literary talent 
‘Mostin request at present seems to be that of writing songs suitable to 
music, Iknow most of our leading musicians, and their anxiety to 
get hold of verses that are capable of being set to ballad tunes ts 
‘extreme, A. special order of gift is necessary to the production 

| of thin class of work. Asa rule, the best poetry is the least suscep- 
| tible of being wedded to music. Very little of Shakespeare, except 
| the portions written expressly for music; nothing of Milton, and 
| next to nothing of Shelley, Wordsworth, Swinburne, and other 
masters of the lyre, seems suited to the purposes of the musicians: 
Durne’s songs, which are the best in their way, were, it must be 
| remombered, written expressly to the airs to which they are sung 


fet fo music, As a rule, however, the most popular songs come 
| from men like Haynes Bayley and Alaric A. Watts, whose position 

fn the celestial hicrarchy is yet lower. Tn the ease of songs—as, 
| adeed in many other easer—genins is disturbing elements and 
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present century have been mostly connected with that civilisation of 
Pei or eta which our own civilisation is derived, Com- 
‘parstively little attention has been paid to the revelation concerning 
Scandinavian life a thousand. years ago which has been afforded by 
‘the discovery at Sandifjord of the Viking's ship, Of the interesting. 
‘particulars concerning this home and tomb of the Viking, supplied 
by Mr. Stone to the British Association, few periodicals have taken any 
notice. Yet the light that is cast upon history and legend, upon art and 
‘upon architecture, by this vessel is of high importance. 1 hope yet 
to hear that Mr. Morris or Mr. Magniisson or some other Scandina- 
vinn student is undertaking a voyage for the purpose of inspecting 
the strange waif so strangely and unexpectedly cast up, It seems 
worth while recording that the vessel excavated from the mound 
‘beneath which it was buried is in admirable preservation, is seventy- 
‘eight feet in length and about seventeen in breadth, that it is intended 
for one mast, and is in most respects a model of the shipbuilder’s art. 


A Cowraisurion To Turataicat, Brockarny, 


HEN Sheridan was shown Dodd's " Beauties of Shakespeare” 

he is reported to have said, “ This is all very well, but where 

are the other cleven volumes?” I feel inclined to echo this observa- 
a ‘upon reading Mr. Dutton Cook's recently published “Flours 
with the Players.” Delightful as is the perusal of these thoughtful 
‘scholarly essays, there seems something invidious in the selection 
‘out of our many illustrious aetors, and T cannot help wishing 
‘that the series could be indefinitely extended, A trustworthy record 
of hiistrionic achievements is one of the most desirable of booky, and 
34 book Mr. Cook ought to give us. He has judgment, taste, and 

, aod his contributions to the literature of the stage are the 

‘most valuable and important that the present century has witnessed. 





‘Tux Stove ann THE Stace, 


FIERE is no obvious connection between the cooking of victuals 

‘und the interpretation of charcter upon the stage. It ix a 
‘curious circumstance, however, that some of our best actors have been 
cooks, orhaycut least sprang from thokitchen, Baddeley, inthe Twelfth. 
cake Commemoration at Drury Lane which Is due to his bequest, has 
Teft a permanent record of the fact thathe was breda cook. Possibly, 
‘as Mr. Dutton Cook suggests, he was, like Betterton, the son of a cook. 
‘Atone time he officiated in the kitchen of Lord North, Subsequewsly, 
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Tim, She was a girl, as he knew, with a striet sense of duty, and he 
did not believe that she would have consented to marry him if she 
‘was conscious of loving someone else, It might well be, then, sups 
posing there were auy truth in Lady Vanessa's conjecture at all, that 
Geraldine was not yet conscious of any strong feeling towards 
Clement Hope, or, at least, that she did not quite know the natura 
of the feeling, and only took that for warm friendship which was 
genuine love. OF course, it might be that Lady Vanessn was mis- 
taken. ‘That sprightly lady seemed the kind of woman who would 
jurmp to conclusions very quickly, and who, taking a tively interest in 
other people's affairs, would be apt to go wrong as often as she went 
right, So Captain Marion thought he would quietly watch over 
Geraldine—" watch over her" ix an expression that much better 
describes his feelings towards the girl than if we had said he doter- 
mined to watch her-—and if he saw any reason whatever to believe 
that she was keeping up her engagement to him out of mere devo- 
tion, or kindness, or reluctance to draw back, he would set her free 
and try to make her happy. In truth, he would be making no. great 
sacrifice in this, for he felt far too much doubt and dread about the 
‘hasty engagement to find much happiness in it, His was not, we aro 
ready to admit, a very heroie natare. He ought to have known hie 
‘own mind from the beginning, He ought not to have acted upon 
impulse. He ought to have been strong and clear of soul, But we 
are not describing a man who felt and said and did exactly all that 
the ought to have said and felt and done, and at precisely the right 
time, We are only describing Captain Marion. If anyone condemns 
or dislikes Captain Marion for bis weakness and his errors, we can’ 
only say that we think he is in snany things to be condemned, 
Although not tobe disliked. It is certain, at all events, that the world 
{is not filled with strong heroic men who never make mistakes, and 
ifthere are more such persons than we have hitherto seemed to take 
account of, there may perhaps be all the more excuse for Captain 
Marion, because he will then be only one of an insignificant few. 
One merit at least Captain Marion had; he was determined that 
others should not suffer for his mistakes, if he could only see his 
‘way to put things straight once more. His one great anxiety now 
|__ vas to be guided in some way to the doing of this aright 
While Marion was still in this anxiety there came a letter from 
‘Clement Hope, telling him that he had made up his mind to go to 
America at once, and in a few words of generous feeling taking what 
| seemed to be a final leave of his friends, Marion felt that now the 


‘opportunity had come, He wrote to Clement begging him ta come 
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under way as fast a you ean ; it will be growing late, We shall be 
after you almost at once, What docs Frank say 2" 

“1 don't know, papa dear,” Katherine answered ; and her took 
was very piteous “1 haven't seen Frank since morning, He 
hardly ever speaks to me now.” Her eyes were filling with tears. 

“ Frank's in the house, my dear; in the library; T saw him 
there ten minuites ayo.” 

“Ts he? I didn't know.” 

" Look here, Kitty; don't be foolish. Frank's a very good fellow. 
at heart, and awfully fond of you, if you would only tet him be. He 
is angry with you, and 1 don't blame him ; you did make yourself 
ridiculous, ‘There, there! I'm not finding faule 5 ieee 
you in the way of mending matters. Go to your hushand, child-— 

0 to him frankly, and tell him you know you were wrong, but that 
you thought no harm at the time, and that you are sory now. 
‘Frank is as well satisfied as 1 am that you never thought any harm 5 
he never had any doubt‘of you that way—not a bit.” 

“ICT could only think that!" Katherine began. 

“You may be sure of it. He was angry because you made 
yourself and him ridiculous ; and he was quiteright. Goto him and 
talk to him freely, and tell him you know now that you ought to have | 
had more sense, and that you are sorry, and see if he doesn't take 
you in his arms and kisy you without morg ado, Come—goalong."" 

He pushed the young woraan before him with genial roughness, 
and did not leave her until they had reached the library door, 

Now go in, Kitty, and have this over.” 

“Ihe won't speak to me—if he Is angry?” 

“Oh, go in, girl, and try; it will all come right.” 

Captain Marion gently opened the door, and pushed his daughter 
in. 

‘Frank was standing with his back to her as she entered. She 
‘went softly up to him and put her hand upon his arm. He tumed 
‘ound, not thinking it was she, and Jooked surprised when he saw her, 
‘Then his face contracted into a frown that was sullen and almost 
fierce in its expression. She was tremulous enough before, but she 
‘Deeame more frightened than ever now, 

Dear Frank !" she said. Won't you forgive me? 1 was very 
silly and footish, but I never meant ny more than that, It was ali | 
nonsense, and nothing else. You know that, Frank, don't you?” 

‘Her face became contorted like that ot 5 eid vb taboaate 
burst into tears. For all the contortion she looked very pretty, 
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He assumed that Geraldine had sent for him out of a feeling that it 
would be unkind not to sce him before he went } and her well-meant 
Kindness seemed but cruelty to him. 

“You are going away?” said Geraldine. 

“Yes, Miss Rowan; Ehaye made up my mind, I think I had 
better go with Montana nt once, It is no use staying hery,”” 

“No,” Geraldine said; “I suppose not And whea are you 
coming back?” 

“Well, as to that, Miss Rowan, I don't think T aim coming back 
vat al.” 

“Oh, you will surely come back," Geraldine said; “you can’t 
Jeave England and oll your friends for ever.” 

“My friends can do without me, 1 fancy; and as for England, 
she can do without me; and, what is worse, I am afraid Tean do 
without her, Tam going in for a new life altogether, and, not 
don't think T shall coma back, Miss Rowan, and so I will say good 
bye, and I hope you will be very happy, you and Captain Marion," 

Geraldine held out her hand, 

“You will write to me, won't you?" she said. 

“Write to you?” Clement asked, looking at her with eyes of 











“Yes,” Geraldine said in an almost imperious tone; @ you will 
write to me. I particularly wish you to write to me.” 

“And you will answer the letter?” 

“If T did not mean to answer the letter T should not ask you to 
write tome, 1 want to hear from you, Mr. Hope. Promise me you 
will write.” 

“Oh, yes, I will write,” Clement said eagerly. “1am only too 
‘glad that you care to hear from me." 

“Edo care to hear from you—you know it." 

“Good-bye,” raid Clement. 

| Good-bye," said Geraldine. 
| One touch of their hands, and the parting was over, and Clement 
| Thutried downstairs with a strange isnpression thata totally unexpected. 
| ope was arising before him, and that the world and the futere tnd 
he could not tell how, become different for hitm from what 
they were an hour before, He was too confused to be able to analyse 
his own emotions, but his fecliny as he came into the stecet, alter 
having said good-bye to Geraldine, was not that of mere despair. It 
‘was not easy for him to say what had given him any my of new hope. 
‘with which Geraldine had made him promise to 
write to her might after all have been only another evidence that whe 
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‘Bright and crisp, with its touch of autumn chill on it, rose the day. 
iin early October when Melissa was to part from her husband, and he 
‘was to cross the Atlantic. She had stipulated that she was to go on 
board the steamer and see the last of him. She declared that she 
would not make any sort of a scene ; and indeed her manner had 
‘been much too subdued of late to give her friends any dread on that 
score. Her father looked at her that morning with eyes of wonder, 
Was that his Melissa?—his little petulant, wild, uncontrollable 
‘Melissa,—that pale, subdued, and silent girl? Was it happiness that 
had worked the change, or sorrow ?—the happiness of having heridol 
for a husband, or the sorrow of parting from him? Once Aquitaine 
could not have believed that either happiness oF yorrow could work 
such a change in such a nature, 

Montana had been up very carly that morning, and was busy 
writing letters. One he gave to Mr. Aquitaine, “1 wish you would 
keep that," he said, “for the present, and open it when you hear fram 
‘me; it only contains some instructions that T should like you to carry 
‘out about certain property I hold in trust, as I may say, for England, 
‘Don't you remember when T first came to London T made an appeal 
to the public to assist me? Well, I got a good deal of money, and a 
great many things of value, chains and watches and jewels and brace- 
Jets and such alfairs, and T have kept them. 1 have not touched any 
of the money, and the other things remain just a5 they were. Now, 
‘A sort of feeling has lately been coming over me that as Englishmen 
are so much mixed up in this project of mine, the money raised in 
England ought to be spent for their benefit alone. I feel a sort of 
weruple that way. I think Clement Hope and you might 
‘somehow for this to be done; so in that letter I just explain to you 
‘where the things are to be found, and what they are, and what E 
‘should like you to do with them, You will understand this better 
when you have read what I have written, but it is not worth troubling: 
‘bout just now.” 

“All right,” Aquitaine said; “I have got my sealed orders. Twill 
‘open them when I get a word from you, and not before.” 

“Not before,” said Montana gravely 5 “that is, of course, unless 
‘something should happen which might make it necessary for you to 
‘open them without hearing from me, or in case you did not or could 
not hear from me, We are all mortal, you know, and somethlog 


mercantile, Now ‘Think of poor 


arrrl think of her,” Montana said; "and a 
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Tf Clement had grown very suddenly into a man, Melissa had grown, 

very suddenly into a woman, All the old childishness was gone 
Fort hej abd Hatha fullkuent of her extermoep Meabg-ohweetnad 
to have come into the possession of all the gravity and all the sad= 


© mess that manhood and womanhood bring with them. 


~ There were a few hasty words of parting, and directions, and 
injunctions on both sides, and shaking of hands here and there, and 
then a bell rang, and the prosaic call to those about to go ashore 
was shouted along the decks ; and Montana kissed his wife, and she 
found her father helping her down the ladder into the tender, and 
the tender presently made for the shore, and the vessel went on her 
seaward way. Melissa slept that night in her old bedroom in her 
father's house as if she were a girl once more and nothing had 

‘and felt with every pulse and breath that nothing: was or 
ever could be again what it had been to her before. 


Chartres XXXVIT 
“18 THE DEEP ROAOM OF THK OCKAN RURIRD.” 


A. voyack has commonly three stages, ‘There is first the stage 
‘of mere confusion and constmint—when no one knows his own place 
‘or his neighbour; when everyone finds the others in his way, and 
{feels sure he shall not like them, and the general conviction is that 
the voyage will be very miserable, and that it wil last for ever. 
‘Then comes the more satisfactory stage, when the passengers are 
getting used to the waves, and to their berths, and. their neighbours, 
and the rocking dinner-tables; when friendships are rapidly formed, 
and firtations are swect and easy to be had, and everyone in disposed 
to make the best of everything In a voyage which still, even to the 
happiest, presents itselfas destined to be Jong. ‘Then comes the third 


4¢ early days of confusion and constmint, with a feeling of 
‘Pleasure, like to that with which, as men advance 
‘psc diced pe iptlensac = 
‘its morning hours, #1 
of Montana and Clement had 





Liement tramped there for hours a 
‘One night they thus walked the deck: 
began contrasting the conditions un 
the New World with those under w 
age made a like adventure. His ma 
and friendly. 

“Everything seemed to be agai 
everything is in your favour now, Y 
almost envy you your youth and your 

“But you have realised your desti 
have made a name; you are a mar 
struggle before me; and shall prob: 
hastily, “I shall probably fail in what 
what is the good of anything if a man 

“True enough,” Montana said. 
But I shouldn't think you would fai 
keenly into Clement's face for a mome 

“I don’t believe in forecasting peo} 
teller’s sense, that is,” Montana went « 
who opens his eyes and watches quie 
many things. I think I could foreca 

Shall I do so?” 

“1 don't know whether I should li 
even if it could be done. T am afraia ¢ 
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patie started and felt himself grow red, and turned his head 
“T don't see how that prophecy can be fulllted,” he said, 
“You don’t know, perhaps, that Miss Rowan has found a destiny 
for herself,” 

Montana shook his head. 

“don’t believe. she will ever marry Marion, and I do Marion 
the justice to think that he would never have allowed the girl 
throw herself away on him. No} take my word for it, Hope, that 
is your destiny, and a better destiny you could not have. Settle in 
America if you will, and found your colony there, I don't promise 
you much success in that way, but I think you would do well to stay 
‘in the States, After all, you will find there is something in living 
in a yilace where no man cares what your father was, or your grand- 
father. It is a silly feeling, perhaps, which makes one object to a 
society where one man is supposed to be better than another merely 
Decause he isa duke. But the feeling is in the nature of some of 
and the cowardly dread of being looked down upon asa peron of 
low birth has made many a man doa mean and shameful act. All 
things considered, I think you would do well to settle in America. 
But I dan’t lay any stress on that. Only T think T have forecast part 
‘of your destiny, and the brightest part of it, 100." 

Then they began to speak of other things; and naturally the 
talk soon tuned on the purpose which each had in view when 
Jeaving England. Montana strongly advised Clement to give up all 
idea of a separate project of his own, and to go in with hin in the 
enterprise which he descnbed as already in hand. Clement was a 
good deal surprived at the earnestness with which Montana pressed. 
‘this recommendation, and the stress which he laid upon the fact 
shat Clement's project was still only a scheme on paper, whereas 
Montana had the lines of his enterprise already well laid down, 
Assuiredly it seemed only reasonable that Clement should give all his 
energies to the coterprise thet was actually in movement, But he 
‘was much surprised at the confident firmness with which Montana 
spoke of all his plans, Clement had often of late had a suspicion 
growing up in bis mind that Montana was really taking no steps 
towards the carrying out of his scheme. Ie was not merely Matthew 
Starr's assertion which put this into Clement's mind. He had felt 
‘such a conviction growing in him, without prompting from. 
che. Now, however, it scemed impossible to doubt that Me 
‘must have been silently working hard all the time in 
“bring his project to a reality. ioatans id Soe 
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thing for me?—1 am going to sleep as long as ever I can to-morrow: 
morning, I am not going to be called, For once J will give myself 
a sleepet's holiday, and have it out with nature." 

‘They shook hands warmly, and Montana turnod in, 

But Clement found hefore long that he had no inclination for 
sleep. He had half-undressed, when he suddenly changed his inind, 
dressed again and went on deck: He wanted to be along, to think 
cover what he had heard from Montana, and to compose his wild and 
rapidly growing hopes into something like calmness, He wanted to 
Took the future, so faras he could venture to read it, steadily in the 
face and see whether he could find any reality in the yiromixes which 
scemed now to be so unexpectedly and so strangely held out to him. 
Clement was stili of that age when we want the companionship of 
skies and stars to share our wild hopes with us, oF to help us to tong 
them down, Skies and stars and rushing sea make glorious coni- 
dants for a youth in Clement's case ; and here he had them all to 
his heart's content and to himself, It was now very tate, and all the 
other passengers had long gone below. ‘The night had become 
bright. ‘The moon was shining now, which was not so before. ‘There 
were some clouds here and there. ‘The sea was smooth and silent. 
‘The throbbing of the engines, the rushing of the bows through the 
water, alone disturbed the majestic stillness. Clement looked from 
the stern along the trick left by the vessel as it passed. Te ques- 
tioned the future, and only began to feel more hopeful, Montana's 
‘words had impressed him deeply. Something in his own heart, 
some memories he could not define, some startled glances of 
Geraldine's, ratified the hope Montana had tried to give him. ‘These 
hopes, and the beauty of the night, and the near approach of the 
‘end of the voynge, and the prospect of the new career so soon to 
begin, revived and strengthened him, and he felt just then as if he 
could:not hot teke a bright look forward and believe that things 
would come well, 

‘Suddenly it seemed to him that he heard a light plash into the 
‘sea, as if something had glided rather than fallen from the steamer’s 
deck into the water, He had seen no one on deck, however, any> 

where, except two of three seamen at their duties, who wete still 
ate ‘He might have ceased to think of it, but that, looking out 
‘over the water, there seemed to float past him the form of aman. At 
leastyhe fancied for a moment that he saw between him and the 
‘water a white face, which Mashed ghoutlike out of the dark waves and. 
‘then was gonc, Clement was sure that someone had fallen over. 
Doardand had been awept by the an 
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‘man overboard, and if he had jumped overboard under the impees- 
sion that he was rescuing anybody, he was, they rather seemed to 
imply, 2 fool for his pains. Anyhow, no sight oF sound of any 
swimmer in his agony vexed the quiet sea now. 

Clement was brought back an board the steamer in rather 
ignominions plight. He had been dreaming, some of the passengers 
said. It was hinted that he was fond of composing poetry, Many 
persons were merely annoyed at having been wakened and disturbed 
by such a piece of illusion. A hasty examination of the vessel was 
made, and nobody was found missing; that is to say, all the passengers 
and crew who happened to be awake were accounted for, but there 
were several cabins the occupants of which had gone to rest, and 
Jocked the doors inside, and it was not thought necessary to. waken 
the sleepers from their dreams. So all went to rest and slept quietly 
until morning. In the moming some surprise was expressed that 
Montaria did not appear at breakfast—so marked figure ax his way 
likely to be missed ; he did not make his appearance on the deck 
after breakfast, and at last someone suggested that it would be well 
to knock at his door and call him. Clement did knock at the door, 
and no answer came. ‘Then the steward was sent for, and he knocked; 
and no answer stil coming, the door of the room was forced open. 
Montana was not there, nor had his bed been slept in. His door had 
been locked, and evidently from the outside, and the key taken. 
‘Montana had not been seen by anyone since the night before, and 
he was not seen again. The steamer reached the quays of Hoboken, 
‘opposite New York, without him. All that could be sald of him was 
that he was in the steamer one memorable night, and was not there 
the next morning, 

Barly in the morning of the day when Montana was missed a rest- 
Joss girl far away in her North of England home was looking through 
her window on the waters of the river that rippled below, She could 
not remain in her bed—i her heart there was a kind of fighting that 
would not let hersleep, She opened the window and looked out. "The 
dawn was coming up, and the river was just beginning to sparkle to the 
eastward with the rising rays; it looked peaceful, almost one might 
say a very type of tranquillity, that smooth flowing river, its surface 
hardly broken by a ripple. 

‘Melissa might have found asourance for any uneasiness in the sight 
‘of that river and that sky. Nothing was there to tell of storm or to 
suggest danger to those who were on the sea, ‘The girl was made a 
little mare tranquil by the quiet beauty of the water and the sky. 
‘Certainly, a quiet morning on an English river is no guaresiee Wot 
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day or two. Suddenly, however, the 
ward. It was as if the sun had 
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Melissa's heart. 

“He is drowned, I know he is 
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see him any more!” 

‘Melissa's vision was doubtless mere 
been the offspring merely of an over-w: 
sudden terror between dream and dreat 
turbed morning was only too truly fuléille 
more. She had had her highest wish it 
be only emptiness and shadow; she hat 
love made happy for a brief moment, a 
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Montana that he should bring his career toa close in some manner 
which would glorify it with alk the dignity of mystery Long alters 
too, Geraldine told Clement what she believed about Montana and 
his father. She told him of the strange scene she had witnessed in 
old Mr Varlowe's dying room, and the word she had heard Montana. 
spenk, and the answer that Mr. Varlowe had given. ‘They two were 
inclined on the whole to form a lenient judgment of Montana, bis 
self-delusions, his impostures, lis theatric life, his belief in his 
and shadowy mission, They did not condemn him wholly, 
PAE genius, one part imposture, one part made up of & selfdelusion. 
amounting almost to insanity—such was in the mind of Clement and 
‘of Gemildine the composition of Montana's character. When Me. 
Aquitaine came to examine the papers Jef by Montana in the 
charge of his bankers, he found a recently-made will, which gaye 
the whole of Montana's own property to Melisa ‘The 
‘was large, and came to her at a time when it could be of no manner 
of use toher. Aquitaine for long after diel not even tell her of the 
will, nan iton safe belonging to Montana, Aquitaine found heaped 
upall the watches, bracelets, rings, chains, brooches, and money 
which bad been bestowed in answer to Montana's appeal on the first 
night when he addressed a London audience, Some of the watches 
had stopped apparently at the very moment when they were allowed: 
10 fall into the picturesque umn provided for the contributions of the 
generous, and had not been wound ever since. Montana had taken. 
no heed of them ; he had allowed alt the precious trinkets to remain, 
untouched from that hour, Aquitaine going over them with a sort of 
melancholy curiosity, and wondering whether it would be possible 
to restore any of them to their former owners, came on a bracelet 
which be well knew. Tt was one of a pair that he had given to 
Melissa on her birthday, Tt had Ween made aftera fashion ule 
own, and it bore her name, and his, and her mother's, 
interwoven. It was one of the offerings Melissa perce 
new idol that memorable night. Aquitaine took the bracelet eur 
and kept it, "I will give it back to her some time,” he said to 
himself; “ but not naw—not just now.” 

Neither in England nor in America could Cuan or Aine 


hich p ofemed to'be that of his. ile “He had written 10.9 cn 


— Pal 





BOUT two years ago T heard f 
graphic achievement which seen 

credible, and which I was presently a 
English photographers was absolutely 
sibility,—to wit, the photographic prese 
Of instantaneous photography, so callec 
Thad seen the process in operation. 
exposure in what is called instantaneous 
a second, even in that arrangement wl 
twelve years ago pistolgraphy. Again, I 
photographed in a period certainly 
part of a second. But the shortness 0 
‘was anecessity, instead of involving a dit 
the solar image is such that an exposur 
hundredth part of a second would suffice 
details of the photographic picture, ‘1 
horse, however, with distinctness, require: 
sure of much less than a second, or even t 
part of a second; while, on the other hs 
image cannot, under any circumstances, | 
when ordinary photographs are taken, iny 
seconds at least. 

As to the first point, it is easy to 
seeand wont? 
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blur, ‘The image obtained in the tenth of a second’ would be 
better, as the blurring See Lesccnrn claro era 
Tn the TRSReNGT pet aia scsaae eae wo ‘be blurred to n 
width corresponding to more than half'a (oot—so that, although the 
picture of the horse asa whole might be perhaps just recognisable as a 
horse, the limbs would be confused beyond recognition, ‘To get 
picture which should show the limbs of a galloping horse with any~ 
thing like distinctness, the blurring should not exceed a widily 
corresponding to one inch in the life-size image of a horse. Now, in 
what precedes T have only taken into account the forward motion. 
of the horse as a whole ; but in considering the definition of the limbs, 
we have to remember that these dre not only advancing with the 
body, but sre moved also in relation to the body, and that when the 
limbs are being thrown forward, this forward motion ix aulded to the 
advancing motion of the body. Now, the forward motion of the 
fimbs varies in rte, from nothing when the limbs are farthest 
forward and farthest back, to a maximum soinewhere near the middle 
‘of their forward swoeyx ‘This maxinnun ennnot be less than the 
advancing motion of the horse, and is probably much greater.’ Ax 
we must add thix forward motion to the advancing motion of the 
horse as a whole, we got for the maximum forward motion of a 
jimb (meaning now the full forward motion, not only the motion 
relatively to the body) twice the advancing motion of the horse. 
We have seen that with an exposure of one second the blurring of 
the ‘body of the horse would have a width cormesponding to 
half’ a foot in the life-size image of a horse, ‘The blurring of the 
Timbs would vary from nothing toa width earns a foot, 
“That the blurring, then, should nowhere exveed a width corresponding, 
to an inch, the exposure should not exceed the x,200th part of a 
second in duration, As a matter of fet, satisfactory pictures were 
‘not obtained wntil the exposure had been reduced to the 200th 
‘part of a second, and in later pictures the exposure has been redaced 
tothe s.cooth part of a second, A 
= al eal blade aay 8 
‘Yo many reader), Tremember that after mentioning im a 
Tectune at Sydney, New South Wales, the brie exposure of Janssen's 
~ 


fa the case of a carriage, we get in the it ee 
son cieltrtaoeet ese ‘of the howe’ livaty Tn 
‘of the top of the ta 


epee 


wheel iy morentnrily wt res. 
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uring that ine every part of igs Wl bare en comme Py 
lightning: lit silver, and as the eye retains a luminous impression 
fully one-tenth of a second, the light from every part of ures 
the disc will appear 1o form a single image, in which the spokes of 
wire will not be separately discernible, If the lightning flash lasted 
hhalf that time, the black spaces would be discernible, but would 
seem to be but of half their real width, half their width being cut off 
during the continuance of the flash. If the flash lasted a fourth of 
the above-mentioned time, only one-fourth of the width of the black 
space would be cut off, so that its width would appear but three- 
fourths of what it really was, and so forth for yet shorter periods, 
Bat this will suffice to show that Wheatstone could measure by this 
method, as he claimed, the millionth part of a second, For mani- 
festly the eye could readily detect the diminution of the black spaces 
by a full fourth of its amount, and this reduction (on our assu 
‘as to the size of the dise and the rate of its rotation) would be 
produced if a lightning flash lasted but one s,132,000th, or less than 
the millionth part of a second. ‘Thus, when Wheatstone stated, as 
the result of his experiments, that a lightning fash does not last the 
millionth part of a second, he was not (as some rashly asserted) 
announcing over-eonfidently what could not by any possibility have 
been established by evidence, but was, in fact, simply asserting what 
he had satisfactorily proved. Vet, how wonderful it seems at first that 
science should be able to say, as it did in this case, that a luminous: 
appearance, visible for fully the tenth of a second, Insts in reality lees 
than the z0,000th, or even than the 1o9,ocoth, part of that time." 
We sce, then, that it is not only possible, but an easy matter, 
to measure periods of time much shorter than the 1,o00th or 
40,c00th part of a second. But it might still seem marvellous, and jn 
fact it is, that science should be able so to arrange matters that in 
such a minute period of time an image should be taken which shall be 
clear and well defined in all its details, Vet this has been achieved, 
Min ew on writing be aoe, wine at the barony 


of Dr, Henry Draper, of New Yor experiment ilustrating the 
je carer pad a De hance eee 








‘of the elect 
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belong to the initial series of movements by which a trot or « canter 
is changed into @ gallop. ‘The animal thus photographed. way im fall 
gallop all the time. 10 this position the fore leg marked + appears to 
Dear ithe entire weight of the body, but, in. reality, It does. not 
{although the contrary has been maintained). ‘The body has been 
propelled forwards. wd slg upwards somewhat earlier, as will 
in reality scarcely supporting the 
body at all, but Pater ro to the propulsive motion, the body 
neoding for the moment litte support. 
Fig, 2 shows the horse twenty-seven inches father forward. (It may 
be noticed in passing that Fig ppp gy 


11 shows a position of the body = 
ear pageetge (nar ray 
in Fig 1 and Fig, 2) ‘The fore | 








leg marked 1 hax contioued 
to propel the body forward Alyy 
until this leg had become so O 
aslant (sce Fig. 11) that the 
hoof has to leave the gro 
and is thrown back as shown, 
Fig 2, Fore leg 2 has been carried forwant, the hoof rising and the 
leg becoming more sharply bent. Both hind legs have heen thrown 
forward, but leg 4 more than leg 3y so that the hoofs are rather 
hearer together than in Fig. 2. 

Tn the interval between. the positions shown ia Figs: and 2 
there had been propulsion, 
though not very forcibly, only 
one leg touching the ground, 
and that only during a portion 
‘of the time, As the pictures 
are made at equal distances 
of 27 inches apart, the time 





Few 











hy the additional velocity due 
10 this, propulsive motion, “On the other, hand). a8 all four Jimbe 
are it n-ne cig dbo iret sy Crees Ba Sey 
there has not been, in this case, any propulsive action, and 
body of the hors has therefore been all the time, though but 

losing forward velocity, We note a considerable alteration in the 
position of all four limbs. Fore leg x has been thrown forward #0 
fanas the upper part of the limb is concerned, but the lower yart of 
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the same position as in Fig. 4, but in reality it is now being carried — 
backwards, whereas, in the former position, it was travelling forwards 
‘This leg is the one which is next to take the work of propulsion, 
Notice that 1 is the /i/t fore leg and 2 the right. “Between the work 
of these two legs, both hind legs do their work of propulsion: the left 
fore leg’s work is followed by that of the right hind feg, then the 
left hind leg does its work ond next the right fore les, 

In the position shown in Fig. 6 both hind legs are at work, giving 
to the body its strongest propnl- 
sion both forwards and wpwards, 
but chiefly forwards, Hind leg 3 
has nearly done its work ; hind 
Jog 4 has litle more than begun. 
Fore leg x has been thrown 
upwards and forwards, slightly 
uunbending. Fore leg 2 has 
been straightened into a posi- 
tionwhich no one would imagine 
to be ever assumed by a horse's leg. However, one can at once see 
that the attitude is indicative of the energy which is about to be put 
into the backward stroke given by this fore limb. In considering 
this picture, and indeed all those in which a hoof touches the ground, 
it must be borne in mind that the attitude is not one assumed by the 
horse for any definite period of time, however short. It is difficult to 
ispossess oneself of the notion that this is the ease, and the absurdity 
‘of some of the attitudes in our series of pictures arises chiefly from this 
‘mistaken conception. Regarding these attitudes as simply Aassed 
through during the horse's rapid rush forward in swift gallop, they no 
longer appear so absurd ; though, even as thus viewed, there is sone 
difficulty in imagining that attitudes so unlike those which the eye 
can recognise as a hore gallops past, should be assumed once in each 
stride, In Fig. 6 we see the horse in that part of his action which is 
most energetic in the galloping gait. At this sage of Coe and 
at this stage only, those two leys are at work in: 
forward which have the greatest propulsive power. 
the stride should be an as commenced from. at gti ec) 
T should so have dealt with the series of pictures had it elunced that 
they represented precisely one stride. Sines, however, Fig 3 shows 
4 position about a foot in advance of that shown in Fig. 1, but about 
‘as much behind that shown in Hig. 2, the series aly rns Se) 
intervals from Fig. «0 Fig. 11, and it was nceessary therefore to 
monce with Fig. hgh ha ely gs oe we we 
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forward motion given by the energetic action of the hind legs, Fore 
eg 1 has been straightened from the position shown in Fig, 75 but it 
isto be noticed that in the interval between the positions shown in 
Figs 7 and § this leg bas reached its highest motion upward, and is 
now on its way downward. Notice also that the fore legs are always 
more of less bent when rising, but that as they are brought downs 
wards to give their stroke, they are straightened, even from the begin 
ning of this downward motion. Compare, for instance, the pose of 
fore leg 2 in Figs. 5 and 6, and again of fore leg 1 in Figs. 7 
and 8, Notice also that each leg remains straight in sweeping round 
through about a right angle, fore leg 2 from the position of Fig. 6 to 
that of Fig. 9, and fore leg 1 from the position of Fig, 8 to that 
of Fig. 11. 

In Fig. 9, fore leg 2 is shown doing the last part of its work of 
propulsion, while fore leg 1 is 
just about to begin its work, 
‘The hind legs are 0 nearly in 
thesame position in the picture 
that it is not easy to tell which 
is which, However, a little 
consideration will show that the 
leg whose hock shows highest 
is, as marked, fore leg 3, oF the 
right. Vor, notice that in Fig. 3 Ts, 
the right fore leg (3) has nearly the same position as the left fora 
eg (4) in Fig. 5. In Fig. 4 and Fig. 6 these logs have respectively 
neutly the same positions, So have they in Figs. sand 7, in Figs. 6 
and 8: though here the slight difference in time between the action of 
the right fore leg in one picture, and the Jeft fore leg in the next 
picture but one, is shown by the right fore leg being on the ground in 
Fig. 6, while the Teft fore leg has just been lifted from the ground in 
Fig & We infer, then, thar the left fore leg in Fig, 9 has nearly the 
same position as the right fore leg (3) in Fig. 7—In other words, is 
neatly straight. ‘Therefore, the other or more bentleg in Pig. 9 is the 
right fore leg (3). We see, in fact, that just as the fore legy begin to 
straighten just after they begin to descend ae neeune 
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third figures alone seem at all natural, though even these would searcely 
be regarded as admissible into a painting representing a charge ot race. 
Notice further that these two are the only pictures in which no leg 
of the horse touches the ground. In all the other nine, at least two 
of the legs set absurdly posed ; in several, three seem so; white fa 
two, all four legs have a preposterous appearance, 

Yet it is found that so soon as the pictures, instead of being 
studied separately and with steady gaze, are submitted in mpid 
succession to the eye, each remaining but a fraction of a second in 
view—in other words, when they are studied in a manner more 
nearly corresponding to that in which the actual movements of a 
galloping horse are seen—the views which had appeared. separately 
absurd become merged into a view showing the horse as he actially 
appears in the gallop. By arranging them uniformly round the 
outside of a rather large disc, only a small portion of the upper part 
of which can be seen at % single view, and setting this disc in rapid 
rotation, so that picture after picture comes into view and remains 
in view but a moment, we are able to see the horse galloping as in 
nature, stride succeeding stride ; every circumstance of the motion, 
even to the waving of the tai and mane, being truthfully, and there- 
fore naturally, presented. 

‘Mr. Muybridge himself considers that since these views are 
severally truthful, however absurd they may appear to those accus> 
tomed to study the usual artistic pictures of galloping horses, we 
should infer that pictures such ax these ought to replace the conven- 
tional attitudes which have been so long in vogue, Here I munt 
confess that, admirer though I am of his work, I am altogether at 
issue with him. A picture should represent what we sec, and he 
would be the first to.admit that the eye cannot properly be said to 
see any one of the attitudes he has shown to be really assumed by the 
galloping horse. He might reply to this that neither can the eye be 
said tosee, nor can it see, any of the attitudes shown by artists, far the 
‘simple reason that these attitudes have no real existence in nature, 
Bat a picture to be true must show what the eye seems to see, 
‘Even in such matters as colouring and shading, the artist has to 
depart from what nature really presents. In order to produce an 
appearance of realty, he must modify the colours and the shades 





when duly studied, appear to be truthful, how much more may we 
expect it to be the case where the object represented is moving 10 








3 2aiy. Senin 
were so drawn the carriage would ape: 
convey the idea of rapid motion, the v 
represented as it really appears to the ey 
together into confused discs. When th 
accessories drawn in so as to suggest tl 
post-boys leaning forward and flourishing 
around the wheels, and so forth, we obt 
the idea of a rapidly advancing carriage. 
a galloping horse assumes such attitude 
of figures is no argument in favour o 
attitudes into a drawing of a race or cha 
ably represent cannon-balls in mid-air, in 
some of the illustrations of Froissart’s 
and musket-balls are certainly in the air 
missiles, but as no one can see them, the 
picture. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to ur 
tional attitudes of a galloping horse came 
certainly are not seen during a charge or 
veyed may be that such attitudes are 
galloping horse, but are actually characi 
may perhaps be, that the attitudes app 


pictures are retained longer than the ott 
Thue tha manaral 
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(Of course, in using the words aie ae ee ry 
the conventional ideas a* to the action of the galloping horse; all the 
positions of the eleven figures are really natural, though they are 
unfamiliar to the eye.) So that, in fact, it seems as HARD NA 
ventional attitudes of a galloping horse were obtained by combining 
the position of the fore legs in one part of the stride with that of the 
hind legs in another. ‘Yet, though this seems strange, it is afler all 
akin to the circumstance that in picturing a rapidly rotating wheel 
we show the spokes in a number of positions which they do not 
simultaneously occupy. As in the case of the rotating wheel, so in 
that of the galloping horse, the movements are too quick to be 
followed by the eye, and so several positions really occupied at 
different times are combined together into 3 single impression, 
Where the movements are slower, so-that the eye ean recognise the 
several positions pretty clearly, the features of different positions 
would not be thus combined. For instance, an artist's pictures of a 
trotting horse, even when the pace to be represented is very rapid, 
do not differ much from those obtained by instantaneous photo 
graphy, OF twelve mich photographs obtained by Mr. Muybridge, 
only two seem to ditfer—and those not greatly—from auch views as 
might be given in a picture of x trotting mateh. So, again, the 
pictures of a walking horse, of a man walking at fall speed, and 
of aman running at moderate speed, all closely resemble such 
drawings as an artist would make. But in the case ofa man running, 
at full speed, and still more in that of a man taking a high Teap, 
the attitudes are such as have never been shown in any picture-~ 
such, in fact, ax have never been »een, simply because, though all the 
attitudes are of necessity really assumed, they are assumed for 30 
bwief an interval of time, and so rapidly exchanged for others quite 
‘unlike thet, that the eye is not cognisant even of their momentary 
‘existence, We may note also, a5 another reason why some of the 
attimdes of a leaping or swiftly running man seem minatural (and of 
coursd the same reasoning applies to a galloping Horse), that — 
sre attitudes which cannot be maintained even fora single second, 
but are only yessed through in the course of @ certain series of 
actions = re 
tions of impossible attitudes. 











groung erst. In pictures of a very swi 
appear thrown ridiculously upwards, ju 
the fore feet of the horse appear in Fi 
consideration, Iam inclined to think 
Muybridge depends is open to some d 
show, as [have myself had the opportu: 
pointed upwards as the foot descends 
near to the ground ; but so far as I rec 
at the last there is not a rapid motion 
foot, bringing the toes down before the ! 
in Fig. 7 the hoof, which had been poin 
position, Fig. 6, has come down to the 
which in Fig. 8 has reached the ground 
ose, note how in Fig. 9 we see the hoo 
already thrown far downward of the 
fetlock, which it had had in Fig. 8 2 
asserts that all animals bring the he: 
running, before the toes : this, of course, 
feet, and is not supported by the view 
fellock be regarded as the heel. 
corresponds to the ball of the foot, nc 
responding to the horse’s hock, which 
all, except when the animal rears tll he i 
I should like ta coo Mer 
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of a cannon-ball, even at the beginning of its fight. Forsuch a ball 
travels at a rate of less than soo yards per second, so that in the 
s,000th part of a second it travels but the tenth of a yard, or less 
than four inches. Even in the 2,0ooth part of a second a cannon-ball 
would fly but about nine inches at the beginning of its course, and 
much less at the close of its frst flight, supposing the cannon so 
inclined that the range would be nearly the maximum. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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arreat of his attention by the accidental fall of an apple. But apples 
have fallen by myriads ever since Eve was tempted to eat of one in 
Eden ; yet we do not learn that any of them ever suggested that law 
‘until in the garden at Woolsthorpe one fell into a mind already teem 
ing with meditations to the very verge of the discovery, and prepared 
to erystallise round any appropriate fact that should fall among them, 
Just so a certain square old yellow Book, x hundred and sixty-seven 
‘years old, small quarto size, with crumpled velluin covers, part print, 
part manuscript—print three-fifths, written supplement the rest—must 
have passed unsuggestive or unproductive through very many hands, 
‘and might have passed through millions more without suggesting 
anything better than a little romance or « magazine article; but a 
great Poet one fierce June day (in 1865, 03 T read) yy!st it up for a 
Aira, cightpence English just, from among the old and new trash of a 
stall on a step of the Ricardi Palace in the Square of San Lorenzo, 
Florence ; it thus falls into a heart and mind full of fearning and 
Knowledge, thought, insight, genlus, intense human sympathy, which 
all leap to crystallise around it in most living crystallisation ; and we 
have as result this stupendous Poem, stupendous far more by quality 
than by quantity, though numbering over twenty thousand lines; 
a work destined to rank among the world's masterpieces —" ‘The Ring 
and the Took." 

Mr. Swinburne, in his fine Critical Evsay on George Chapman, 
devotes several pages to the vindication of Browning feom the common. 
charge of obscurity ; pages not really discursive, for they shed clear 
ight upon the proper main theme, I am loth to mutilate such 
admirably proportioned eloquence ; but as it appears to me no lows 
just than eloquent in its insistence on certain dominant qualities of 
Browning's genius, I cannot refrain from citing a few of its salient 
sentences, while commending the whole to the study of the reader ; 
for why put poorly in one’s own words what has been already put 
richly in another's ?— 





quality more perceptible thom another ia Mr. 
facul t, hia surenews 


reverse of obscure; ho ts too i and sulle for the ready reasler of = 
writer to follow with any ceviainiy Uhe task: of an intelligence which moves 
seh incessant rapidity, OF even to realise with whet spilertike 
sogacity his building spirit tespm and fightens to an fro and 

Terran a Tea Uo the skied Uae ois aoa from thread to 
thread, and daste from centre to cineumforgnce of the and quivering web 
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‘Under the doorway where the black begins 

With the fst stone slab of the 

T hai! mastered he contents, Enew the whole uth 
Gathered together, bound up in this book. 


‘This was swift mastery, but swifter follows :— 
1 fused my live soul and that inert stuf, 
Before atiemptiog smithernf, om the ht 


After the day when—truth thus ete cand yained— 
‘The book wax ahnt and done with and Isid by. 


He stepped out on the narrow terrace (to live in fume with Casa 
Guidi Windows—one house with a double immortality !) built over 
the street and opposite Felice Church, lighted for festival and filled 
with clear chanting, while the heavens were yet glowing with golden 
sunset and there— 

Over the rvof & the ligbied church T biked 

A bowshot to the street's end, north away 

‘Out of the Koman gate to the Meman roa 

By the river, till T Felt the Apennines 


‘And there and thenec, already on that evening and night of the first 
day, the inert stuff fused into white heat, bloom-furnaced, in “ the 
inexhaustible fire of his imagination,” not then zestless, but settled 
into a most steadfast, intense, irresistible burning, it was given him 
to see plainly, “in clear dream and solemn vision,” all the scenes 
and actions and personages of the long-buried tragedy. In my 
narrow range of literature I know not any instance, not in Shke= 
speare or Shelley, not in Dante or Leopardi, not in Blake vn- 
diseased or Browning's own “ Saul,” more impressive and authentic 
of rapt prophetical possession and inspiration, the radiant trance 
whose sight pierces and strains into foresight, than is revealed fn the 
marvellons passage froma line goo to Tine 660 in che first rection, 
which bears the title of the whole poem. After full study and 
atmorption of this overmastering vision, which was also pre-vision, 
‘one is prepared for whatever of astonishing the mass of the work 
may consist of of contain, Here is the opening of the vision — 


And there would Tie Areseo, the man's town, 














veep calling unto deep: 
Acted itself over again on 
‘The tragic piece. I saw 

In Florence as I trod the | 
‘The beauty and the fearful 
ow it had run, this rou 


For the supposed parents of the 

Rome, whence Guido, having marrit 
and them to his native Arezzo. TI 
trapped, contrived somehow to esca 
to the tender mercies of Guido and k 


These 
In recrudescency of baffled 
Prepared to wring the utter 
‘From body and soul thus let 
laid and cauldron set, ¢ 
‘The victim stripped and pro 
The cleaving of a cloud, a ct 
Quenched lay their cauldron 
As in a glory of armour like 
‘Out again sprang the young 
Bearing away the lady in his 
Saved for a splecdid minute 





‘The good young priest was Capons 
her putative parents, Pietro and Viola 
‘garden quarter ; eight months afterwar 
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And yet, when he has nearly finished the labour which he begins with 
sach buoyant consciousness of strength,— 


‘Swift as a spirit hastening to his task 
Of glory and of good,— 

when, in his own words, the Ring is all but round and done,—he can 
address the Book as “ my four-years’ intimate.” ‘This immense work, 
charged and surcharged with learning, knowledge, ever-active subtle 
intellect, ever-vital passion whether of sympathy or antipathy, ever- 
realising imagination, all thought out and wrought out in only four 
years!—the fact appears almost incredible to one whose mind 
moves at about the common sluggish rate, ‘This poem, which, when 
I first studied it, grew beyond me and above me more and more 
with the profoundly impressive suggestion, still overawing, of a vast 
Gothic cathedral no single generation could accomplith ; which, at 
the most grudging estimate, is an achievement whereon, “itself by 
itself solely,” even a mighty artist could be content to challenge the 
ages, secure of a noble fame ; this, I found on nearing the end, had 
been all reared in such a small section of the architect's life. ‘The 
unpromising seed of an old yellow eightpenny bock chanced to fall 
into the right rich soil, into the one mind and heart in the world 
most proper to develop it to the uttermost, and in four brief years it 
had grown prodigiously into this vivified cathedral, this immense 
perennial forest, abounding and superabounding with innumerably 
manifold life. 

Pondering this, we can better appreciate one sentence 1 have 
quoted from Mr, Swinburne: “ He never thinks but at full speed 
and the rate of his thought is to that of another man’s as the speed 
of a railway to that of a waggon, or the speed of a tclegraph to that 
ofa railway.” And it should be noted that these analogies, like all 
that are genuine, imply more truths than the naked terms express 5 
imply more than the mere statements of comparative rates of mental 
speed, In ordinary cases we are apt to judge, and jodge correctly, 
that tongue or pen runs the more swiftly the less weight it carries ; and 
‘our common phrases of “gift of the gab" or “gabble,” “itch of 
scribbling” or “‘scrawling,” matk our contempt for such worse than 
worthless fluency. But there are supereminent commanding excep- 
tiona ‘The railway train not only runs ten times faster than the waggon, 


‘only incomparbly swifter than the railway, but also 
more subtile and pregnant with intellect and emotion ; and thus it is 


sith erin men of mpetive esi I Sompatin, Sm eee 
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having penctrated to the inmost soul of his creature, from that centre 
commands both sou! and body to his service in complete scif-revela~ 
tion; so that we have ten monodmamas, to use Mr. Swinburne’s 
term, all on the same subject, but varying infinitely by the variance 
in the characters and circumstances of the speakers. 

In the dedication of “Sordello,” written twenty-five years after 
the poem itself, Browning says, "The historical decoration was 
purposely of no more importance than a background requires j and 
‘my stress Jay on the incidents in the development of a soul ; little 
else is worth study." And at the end of this Ring and Took he 
writes — 


$0 did this old woe fale from memory, 

Ti ats, in he nese dm 

V neels must find an ember yet ung 

hod beableg tes ae eo eae Tt 
If precious be the tout of man to many 


12 lives ; and is likely to live as long as any masterwork of our 
generation. 

First we are to hear how Half-Rome, with a typical worthy for 
its mouthpiece, found for Guido much excuse, Then how to the 
other Half-Rome, Pompitia seemed a saint and martyr both. ‘Then— 


Iear 2 fro speaker !—neither tla nor that 
all-Rowe aforesaid » something Wed of beth: 

‘One and one breed the inevitle three. 

inch iv the personage barangees you next j 

‘The elaborated puoduet, fertium guid 
Rome's first coromotion in subsidence gives 

‘The cud the era, flows the whet, ont wet, 
fe Lee ena! 





{What the superior social setion think 
In pervon of some mam of quality. 


‘These chorie representatives are no mere abstract voices ; they: 
and all thelr appropriate surroundings are embodied, dawn 
and coloured with the like precision and clearness, the like fulness of 


judges, doing his best Ta save i Bist gui 
confession, wring from him by— 
Lis limbo? Tate taste of wht wr called the cont 
Or Yih enters Aaa tN 
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All hat sen hath il e efor Me, 

While life was, 

‘To Wied ke buza her Saris at is 
[Not much uth stiffened out the web of wort 
He wove to cote her whem away she few 

‘And death came, deaths breath Heel xp thes, 
‘Left bare the metal thtead, the fibre fine 

‘Ofte the spinning.» the true word come Ts 
How Guido, to another purpose ite, 

Sspeaks and despalry the lst might of his Tie, 

In that New I'hon by Caatle Angelo 

‘At the brilge-oot «the amie man, another vic, 





‘The tlgercat screams now, that whined before, 
"That pried and trled and trod wo gingerly, 

"Till in its sitkiness the trap-teeth join ¢ 

“Then you know how the bristling fury foams. 

‘The closing section, called “The Book and the Ring,” is an 
epilogue corresponding to the prologue of “The Ring and the Book ;” 
cach concluding with an impassioned apostrophe to the poet's Lyric 
Love, half angel and half bird, buried there in Florence some years 
before, 

‘As I have said already, these Iterations and reiterations of the 
same terrible story, told by so rwany typical and historical personages 
as beheld from so many standpoints, are the very reverse of mono- 
tonous ; each new relation tends to deepen and expand the impression 
Jeft by all that preceded it, "The persistent repetition is ns that of 
the smith’s hammer-strokes welding the red-hot iron into shape 5 or 
rather as that of the principal theme in a great Beethoven fugue, 
growing ever more and more potent and predominant as its vast 
are more and more developed throught countless intricate 
variations and transmutations of time and key and structure and 
accompaniment. Only, to adequately evolve these capabilities, we 





inethaustible fuel, I know of but one other living English poet 
to whom we can tum for the like supreme analytic synthesis, the 
patient analysis of a most subtle and unappeasable intellect, the 
‘organic synthesis of a most vivid and dramatic imagination ; which 
the better erties at length publicly recognised in the " Egoist," after 
almost ignoring or wholly underrating them in the “Modem Love,” 
the “Ordeal of Richard Teverel,” the “Emilis in England,’ ite 
“Adventures of Harry Richmond," and “alae Boat eaeaaieae 
of George Mereiith. 

Of course, T have no intention ef reviewing in detail the several 
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invincible firmness of the great good old Pope in this decisive 
monologue. 

‘An author whom we should love for that sole sentence, wrote of 
his wile, “ To love her was a liberal education.” It would be scarcely 
rash to say the like of this one greatest work of our poet, who has 
wrought so much else that is only less great. 


JAMES THOMSON. 





swegey wlan tne stay or in 
whereby the races of animals and plant 
world, and maintain a continuous and t 
existence. In such studies, more than i 
near glimpses of Nature's ways and met 
universe of living beings ; whilst the 1 
calculated to enforce respecting the orde 
not the least important result of these i: 
even the most commonplace object may 
research, be made to yield an amount of 
which we might be wholly unprepared. 
and of uninquiring moods and tenses, if n 
past, is happily already in its twilight sta 
primer of botany in hand, understands th 
generation simply wondered. And even 
study may occasionally be expressed by 1 
thian phrase of “thoughts beyond tear 
plantelife has ample reason to congratulate 
the mastery of many ideas, which in past 
the poetic category of “ expressive silence. 
by the “river's brim,” in truth, but it is nok 
rose. On the contrary, the flower is in gr 
mechanism of its life is well-nigh complete 
and, best of all, its study has led in the ne 


the camnest- 
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By the “fertilisation” of a plant is meant to be indicated those 
actions or processes in virtue of which those little bodies or 
“ovules” developed in the seed-vessel (Fig. 1, #) become “seeds,” 


ae 
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and through which they are fitted to develop into new plants 
‘The unfertilised ovule is incapable of producing a new plant. 
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When set in the ground it would simply decay as if it were a leat 
or other detached and dead portion of the plant-cconomy. When, 
‘on the contrary, it is duly fertilised, the ovule, becoming the “ seed," 
has become possessed of the powers and properties in virtue of which 
it is capable of evolving the form of the parent-plant from which it 
was derived. So much for the very necessary botanical distinetion 
detween “ovule” and “seed,” ‘The process of fertilisation is thus 
seen to be that on which the continuance of plantexistence depends. 
More closely regarded, it is known to be that which is capable under 
certain conditions of giving origin to new races or varieties of the 
plantespecies. When the horticulturist, taking the pollen from one 
species of variety of plant, applies this fertilising matter to the ovules 





e pelargoniums of our conserva 

and varieties, which cross-fertilisatio: 

produced from the small-petaled s 

results, among countless others, woul 
the subject of cross-fertilisation, or ey 
fertilisation, there lies hid a mine of } 
which have wrought out the existing ¥ 
plain and unfettered understanding of 
phases, or to fix the foundations of kno 
field of natural-history study, no bette 
the history of even the commonest flow: 
com} 
the F 
hope 
the 1 
cente 
existe 
primr 
the « 
pensi 
Ho. 2, Prtsoses, even 
simplicity of botanical ignorance. It i 
their systematic study may lead to 1 
cultured jovs included in she he tt 
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‘most part, coloured green, its obvious use being to form a protective 
envelope for the other organs of the flower, Within the calyx, we 
desery the corei/a (Fig. 2, co). ‘This is the circle of petals or leaves: 
which, par excellence, 
we call the “flower,” 
Wecause it constitutes © 
in the vast majority of 5 
flowers the Wight and 
showy portion thereof, 
A flower might botanic~ 
ally or physiologically 
be perfect enough minus its corolla; although the eye, missing the 
bright petals, would be apt to regard such a plant as wanting the 

first and chiefest element of the blossom, ‘The cominon nettle, for 
instance, appears to possess no "flowers" in the popular and 
accustomed sense of the term ; but when we cxamine the plant, we 
readily discover that it possesses parts corresponding to the flowers 
(Fig. 3) of other plants. In the greater nettle, the flowers of one 
plant are crsentially different (in that they possess “stamens” alone) 


7y 
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{rons those of another plant (which possess * pistils” only), But ia 
the lesier nettle, or in the oak (Fig. 5, a 1), these distinct lowers 
are found on one and the same plant. No vestige of colour appears 
in either, however; and when we study the Mowers in question, we 
find that a corolla is wanting, although a calys is present. Again, in 
the willow, which, like the greater nettle, has its stamens and. pistils 
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senting the “stigma” of the poppy-pistil. As a final observation 
concerning the parts of the flower, it may be noted that the separate 





ys 
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picees, or “carpels,” of which a pistil is composed, may either be 
free and distinct, or closely united and adherent to each other ; 
whilst a second fact of importance in the general description of 


By 
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flower structure, consists in the declaration that the ripe and mature 
plat ia the fruit in botanical parlance, ‘Tue, there may, as in the 
strawberry (Fig, 10), be found united to the ripe plstil certain other 
parts which constitute the edible i i 

‘The trae pistil in the strawberry consists it 

(Fig. 10, f), usually called Ta? iaeaaael " 
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portion, And pull ic gently upwards, the entire blossom with its 
attached stamens will become detached from the flower-stalk, 
leaving the calyx and pistil on the latter organ, ‘Then tearing or 
cutting away the calyx, we may be favoured with a clear view of the 
istil itself, seated on the extremity of the flower-stalk. Tn the pistil 
(Fig. 9) we behold a body consisting below of the swelled or rounded 
pisturi already mentioned, the ovary (07), which, being cut s 

fg seen to contain numerous seeds or ovules, as the case may be, 
arranged around a central pillarnamed the placenta, From the upper 
part of the ovary arises a long stalk, the style (s#) of the pistil; and 
the style, in its tum, is capped by a flat head, the stigma (4g) Tn 
the pistil of the primrose we therefore see the three typical parts, 
already noted as constituting the central organ of the flower, ‘The 
pistil in this case, it may be remarked, consists of five carpels, so 
closely united that it is only by the aid of the ‘law of symmetry " 
(or that demonstrating the general correspondence of numbers in the 
flower-parts) that we can determine its composition. Five is the 
tuling number in the calyx, corolla, and stamens, Hence we con- 
clude that the pistil of the primrose in its composition will conform 
to the type of the other whorls of the flower. 

'The physiology of the flower naturally follows the consideration 
of its structure. Living action, in other words, forms the natural 
corollary to living machinery or structure; hence we may fly 
inquire into the manner in which the work of fertilisation is carried 
‘on in the economy of the primrose. Leaving for after treatment, the 
‘more special features of fertilisation, the general scope of the 
function whereby, as we have seen, the immature “ovules” are 
converted into “seeds "each capuble of developing, when planted, 
Into a new primrose—may be readily appreciated. ‘The stamens, 
cach possessing As its essential part the auther or head (Fign 7 
and 8, a), develop the yellow dust, or pollen, as one of the two 
elements concerned in the work of plant-development and repro- 
duction, Sooner or later, the anthers of the stamens open in one 
way or other so as to allow the pollen to escape; and, viewed under 
‘the microscope, the pollen-grains are seen to vary greatly in size and. 
form in different species of plants, ‘The grains of pollen may be 
round (Fig, 11) of oval in form ; in the evening primrose (Ig. 13) 
and fuchsia, they aro of triangular shape; in the hollyhock and 
relic 14) they are ypinous5 and in the orchids Chey are united 

‘to form masses (Fig. 12) called poltinie. 
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work of fertilisation, and such are the processes in virtue of which 
‘the ovule becomes the seed. As the result of these processes, the 
“embryo,” or young plant, is duly formed within the embryo-sac, 
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and thus, even before the seed is planted, development has already 
proceeded to a certain estent. In the seed of a pea or bean 
(Eig. 16), for instance, we readily perceive the 

rudiment of the stem (p), the beginning of the 

root (7), and likewise the first appendages or 

“ seed leaves (c),” which that stem will develope. 

‘The process of fertilisation, thus described in its Pp 
‘essential nature, involves in the case of certain y. 
plants some cutious details, the mere mention 
‘of which may stimulate to an independent 
Jesearch into botanical lore, ‘Thus, often the "= "+ S* = or Seen 
pollen-tubes may require, from the length of the style of the pistil, 1o 
grow to a large relative extent. In the crocus, the pollen-tube 
Fequires to grow to a length of 3 inches before it can reach the 


‘ovules in the ovary. ‘The number of pollen-grains in lowers may be 
VOL. COLL NO, 1SFa. ae 
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we have seen, the two sets of organs ~stamens and "6 
bist als sielakeepeart eel: 

it might form a very naturat and reasonable inference, that the 

from the numerous stamens of a battercup flower should be used to 
fertiine the ovules of the pistil of that flower. Such a process—that 
in which a flower’s own pollen is used to fertilise its own ovules—is 
termed “sel(-enilisation.” Looking at the vast majority of our 


‘was undoubtedly believed to be the rule of nature. Now, there can 
be no question whatever that “self-fertilisation " does occur in nature, 
but there is as little doubt that it is the exception, and not—as 
botanists from the days of Linnwus well-nigh to our own day have 
maintained—the rule, of plant life, There can be little for 
instance, that many small species of the buttercup order (Ramuncux 
Yaceae—egs Ranunculus hederaccus) are se\f-fertilised, because we find 
the stamens to arch over the pisti, and to shed their pollen on the 
carpels. In Agrimonia, in the same order, the stamens, at first curved 
i ya ache Ea 2 eet easy reach 
of the stigmas, So, also, in a species of Malvacew (Afa/va rotund 
‘fol, Miller bas demonsrated that this plant wefertilined ines 
atigmas and anthers actually intertwine, andl are thus placed in the 
most favourable position for the fertilisation of the ovules, Some 
species of Geraniacae (rg. Geranium pusiilum) are self fertilising 
likewise ; and many flowers belonging to the rose tribe (Aenmeee), such 
a4 Porentilt, fertilise themeelves, 

Teis a remarkable fact that in certain plants (eg- many violets ; 
Lamiun amplexiconle; Oxalis, &e.) very small, inconspicuous, 4 
closed flowers are produced in addition to the ordinary conspicuous 
and, a5 we shall see, “cross” or or. nage Hos me 
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which these conditions occur ; whilst, popularly, the short-styled. 
forms are called “thrum-eyed,” and the long-styled ones " pin-eyed.” 
‘Such a disposition of stamens and pistil also occurs in Pulmonaria 
ici Linum peremne, avd in. other plants, which are hence 
called Dimorphic, %& having two forms of flower. And in some 
plants (eg Oxalis and the Spiked Loosestrife or Zytiirum Salicaria), 
three varieties of flowers are known, and these latter are named 
Trimorphic in consequence. 

Returning to our primroses, we find that the pollen-grains ofthe two. 
forms of flower differ in size. ‘Those of the long-styled primroses (a) 
are smaller than those of the short-styled flowers. Mr. Darwin remarks 
of the pollen-grains of the latter flowers, that * before they were soaked. 
‘in water, they were decidedly broader, in proportion to their length, 
than those from the long-styled ; after being soaked, they were rela~ 
tively 10 those from the long:styled as 100 to 7r in diameter, and more 
transparent." Mr. Darwin also compared these tivo forms af flowers 
in other respects. He found that the seeds of the sbort-styled 
flowers ‘weighed exactly twice as much as these from an equal 
number of long-styled plants," the shore-styled being the more pro 
ductive of the two forms, As final facts concerning the differences 
between the two varieties, it may be noted that the stigma or heat! of 
the pistil in the long-styled form is more distinctly globular and 
roughened on its surface than that of the short-styled priniroses; 
whilst the stigma in each Sean stants neesy, Bos oy ante eek 
with the anthers of the opposite variety. 

What can be firmed, ax n mater of observation, to be the 
meaning and purpose of this diverse arrangement of stamens and 
pistils in these plants? Meaning it must have, and that one which 
in closely bound up with the history of the species, So it was found, 
when, through Darwin's researches, contributed to the Linnean 
Society's Tmunsactions in 1862, it was clearly demonstrated that the 
arrangement in question had reference to the crnss-fertilisation of the 
‘primnroses and of all other plants in which a like diversity of structure 
was found, Mr. Darwin then pointed out that the structure of the 
primrose was eminently adapted to favour the visits of insects asaids in 
procuring the fertilisation of the long-styled flowers by the pollen of the 
thort-styled flowers, and wie versa, Such an interchange of pollen ix 
accomplished in a manner readily understood. Suppose that an insect 
—such as a humblebee—first Lait DRT Seo i3) 
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tion” must occasionally occur in these flowers, through “an insect, in. 
withdrawing its proboscis from the corolla of the long-styled form,” 
eaving pollen from the flower on that flower’s own stigma. Such a 
result will occur most frequently in the case of the short-stylad 
flowers, as may be experimentally demonstrated, and small insects, 
such as those belonging to the genus Zhrips, wandering aimlessly 
about within the flower may likewise be the means of inducing self 
fertilisation, But, as if in anticipation of such defeat of her clear 
intent and purpose, we find a very significant observation brought to 
light in the fact that even if a flower's own pollen be placed on its 
istll, enwes-fortitisation may yet take place, inasmuch as pollen from 
a different form of flower scems to be capeble of obliterating the 
clfect of the flower’s own pollen, “even,” adds Mr. Darwin, “when 
this has been placed on the stigma a considerable time before” An 
‘experiment of very crucial nature supplies an instance of the prey 
‘potent effect of foreign pollen over a flower's own, On the stigma 
‘of a long-styled cowslip Mr Darwin placed “plenty of pollen from 
the same plant.” After lapse of pwenty-four hours he added pollen 
“from a short-styled dark-red polyanthus, which is a variety of the 
cowslip. From the flowers thus treated thirty seedlings were mised, 
and all. thess, without exception, bore reddish lowers ; 60 that the 
effect of pollen from the same form, though placed on the stigmas 
twenty-four hours previously, was quite destroyed: by Hance pele 
from & plant belonging to the other form,” 

‘The philosophy of primrose-existenoz can hardly he said to be in 
any sense comprehended through the mere knowledge of the coti= 
ulvances which exist in that flower for the prevention of self-fertilisa- 
tion and the favouring of the opposite process. On the contrary, the 
Philosophy which carries with it the understanding and appreciation 
of the system and order of nature is only discernible when, firstly, 
‘we step forth more fully “into the light of things" and when, 
secondly, we discover, from such wider views of flowerlife, the 
advantages gained and the endy served by the processes under con- 
sideration, Hence, for the present, we may turn with profit from the 
Polity of a primrose to discuss some analogous feature im that wider 
realm of flowers to which the primrose and Keener + 
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there are certain conspicuous differences between the pollen and 
quantity, and between the form of the stigma, &., in 
and insect-fertilised flowers. 

‘The pollen of the wind-fertilised plants is produced in far greater 
quantity than that of the insect-dependent flowers. ‘Then, also, the 
former flower opens before the leaves are in full growth, in order that 
the clouds of pollen may gain casy access to the pistils ; whilst their 
stigenos are usually branched and bending (ey, alder, wheat, &c.), 50 
‘as the more readily to intercept and detain the pollen in its wind- 
flights. Allusion has already been made to the showers of pollen 
‘emitted by coniferous trees, and it may be added here that bucketfuls of 
pollen from conifers and grasses are occasionally swept off the decks 
of vessels off North American coasts; whilst North American lakes may 
‘be covered over a considerable afea of their surface by the yellow pollen 
of the pines. Most of our cereals are presumably wind-fertilised 5 
and the importance of light breeaes in the early summer may there 
fore be a matter of consideration in respect of the full ears of 
autumn, Hooibrenk and Kornicke, in their practical suggestion, 
Gxrried out in Belgium and Germany, of drawing a rope across the 
full-flowered ears so us to distribute pollen and cross-fertilise the 
plants, seem therefore to have imitated nature’s method, ‘The question 
ofthe wind-fertilisation of the cereals, it may be remarked, however, ik 
‘At present an open one, since some botanists elect to believe that the 
‘wind-distributed pollen is simply the excess or useless pollen remaining, 
after fertilisation has been accomplished ; the actual agency in 
scattering abroad the fertilising dust being said to be the sudden 
extension and elasticity of the stalks of the stamens, 

‘That eross-fertiisation is the rule of nature is a fact amply 
demonstrated by the well-nigh endless contrivances in flower 
structure, form, appearance, and function, through which the inter 
change of pollen is brought about. Let us briefly glance at the out- 
Tines of such a study, Allusion has already been made to cases in 
which a separation of stamens and pistil takes place asa normal 
condition of many plants. Such separation may proceed to the 
extent of placing stamens in one set of flawers, and pistils in another 
‘set on the same plant ; or it may be illustrated by the more complete 
isolation of these organs, so that in the latter case we find all the 
Bowers on one plant to be “staminate,” and all the “ pistillate” 
flowers to be borne on another plant. The lesser nettle, for instance, 
‘has its stamens and pistils in different flowers on the same plant, as also 
have the oak, melon, cucumber, maize, hop, hazel, earex, &e, The 
greater nettle, on the other hand, bears on one plant none’ 
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although “ slight changes in their conditions, such as being grafted 
‘om another stock, ora change of temperature, rendered them self 
fertile." More extraordinary still, however, is the knowledge of the 
fact that the pollen of some orchids actually acts like a polson if 
placed in what one would have deemed the most natural position for 
it, namely, on their own stigmas. Such facts as these entirely alter 
the former conceptions of a “species,” as a group the members of 
which were fertile infer se, but infertile with members even of nearly 
allied species ; and such knowledge supplies a wholesome corrective 
tothe theory that species are separate, independent, and distinct 
‘entities both as to origin and after-relations. 

‘Tf nature contrives by such means to effect cross-fertilisation, there 
exist ample fields for the demonstration of a like result in other and 
very varied fashions. In a very large number of flowers, for | 
the stamens ripen and discharge their pollen before the pistil is ripe, or 
the ovules ready for fertilisation, In other eases, but more rarely, the 
pistil ripens before the stamens. ‘The former case is 
‘most species of geraniums, pelargoniums, by 
Campanilacex: (Fig, 6, A), by many umbelliferous plants, by pinks, 
sveetitilliam, and allied plants, and by many plants of the daisy and 
dandclion type (Composite). The latter case (of the pple cer 
of the pistil) is illustrated by the rib-grass (AZazfago) of the roadsi 
by the cuckoo pint (drum, Fig. 18), ond other plants. One or two 
familiar illustrations will suffice to show how clearly and effectually 
nature carries ont her intention of securing crossertilisation by 
different periods of ripening in stamens and pistils. 

‘The pink, or camation (Fig, 19), in its first condition, exhibits the 
case ofa plant possessingstanensalone, These organs ripen, discharge 
their pollen (which is cartied by insects to flowers whose pistil may be 

‘chances 
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lost entirely to the outer world, Small insects, however, in due 
course arrive upon the acene. Tntering the cavity of the leaf readily 
enough, on the principle of facilis descemsus Avermi, they find the reverse 
process, revocare gradum, tobe impossible. By an arrangement of stiff 
hairs, pointing downwards, which they rendily enough brush aside on 
entering, they are prevented from escaping out of the flower, Hemmed 
in by this natural chesaux de frise, as in an eel-trap, we may find 
inside an Arum a hundred or two small inscets in durance vile, 
Here, however, they find nourishment in the honcy-secretlon, and 
here they, india ieee ‘out nature's will, in. that they become 
laden with the discharged pollen, So that when the opposing 
hairs shrivel and wither away, the insect-crowd disperses itself, and 
its units, undeterred by reminiscences of their imprisonment, entering. 
coher in neice wigs hte jsp ur oa ae 
the latter. Risks of fertilisation being omitted altogether are not 
Jos sight of inthe economy of mature, and sich contingencies a 
often duly provided for in te= 
markable ways, In AGusotis 
rersicolur (Fig, 20), for instance, 
there ix an evident intent to 
prevent sclf-fertilisation, from the 
fact that the pistil (sf) projects © 
far above the stamens (a) in the 
young flower (4), and is therefore 
‘likely object to be touched by 
fan insect which has come from i % MOST we ae acy Axo tse 
mabe “ Forget-me-not," as this flower is often ‘named: But such 
arrangement, dependent on insect visitation, might be rendered 
fate if no insect happened to alight on the flower. In due time, 
Yowever, the corolla is seen to increase in length; ay it grows 
upwards, the stanens («) are carried upwards (x), until, in due time, 
they attain the level of the stigma (sf), and by discharging their pollen 
upon it will fertilise the pistil, if it has not already undergone that 
‘process from afareign source, Such a contrivance appears tantamount 
to the declaration thar, although cross-fertilisation is sought and pre 
ferred, yet self-fertlisation is better than none. 
Besides the means just noted, there exist a large number of 
fertilisation ; thene latter contri- 
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cross-fertilisation is found may fitly conclude the more exact 
consideration of the present topic, and preface the abstract philo- 
sophy which directs attention to the bearing of the fhcts of fertilisation 
‘on the constitution and regulation of the world of life at large 
‘A very interesting mechanism for effecting cros»fertilisation is seen 
in the case of flowers which, like the peas, beans, and their leguminous 
neighbours, present a very characteristic form of blowsom, ‘These 
flowers possess ten stamens (Fig, 25), nine united to form a 
bundle, and one remaining single, The flower is peculiar in that 
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it eonsists of one very large petal (Fig, 25, B, a), behind or above, 
‘two at the sides or “wings” (44), and two united to form the boat- 
shape “keel” (¢) below. When an insect 

alights on the side petals or “wings” 
(Fig, 25, C, a2), the keel (e) is thereby 
pressed downwards, and the pollen of the 
stamens (sf) and the tip of the pistil ore 


to receive therefrom the foreign pollen 
gathered previously from another flower, 
‘Sprengel himself noticed that the union 
Of the stamens favoured this conjoined 
action. When the weight of the insect's 
body is removed, the stamens and pistil 
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‘The position of the stamens under the hooded petal has been noted 
Such a position assures two results—firstly, that the stamens shall 
bebroughtin contact with the bee's body ; and secondly, that the 
ppistil shall likewise touch the insect in order that pollen, 
obtained from a previously visited dead-nettle, shall be deposited 
‘on the stigma, ‘The stigma, as we have seen, cece 
anthers Hence it must be the first object with which the bee 
comes incontact. Fertilisation by the foreign poet 
before the stamens have dusted the insect with 

pollen: ‘aa Dr Ope’ led Outed ect the rodiad of Re Mtiens 
* doubtless facilitates in a marked degree the proper placing of pollen 
‘om the insecr’s body. If the anthers had lain side by side, the bec's 
head ‘might have been dusted om parts which do not touch the 


of the flower and the form and size of the insect which fertilises it. 
Such correlation is exhibited in, if anything, an increased degree in 
the genus Sr/via, belonging to the dead-nettle order (Labiate), also 
fneluding the sage (Fig. 25). Salvia (Figs. 22, 23) attracted the 
notice of Sprengel—Rector at Spandau—who, in his " Das entdeckte 
Geheimniss der Natur im Bau und in der Befruchtung der Blumen” 
(The Secrets of Naturein the Suucture and Fertilisation of Flowers"), 





published in £793, was one of the first to direct atte: tol 
that nature's law was “cross and not “ self-fertili 

himself, d it, “ nature does not desire that any comp! 
should be fertilised by its own pollen,” It is int to 


(Lonicera sempervivens 

humming-birds as well, In Salvia officinalis (Fig. 23, A), the general 
form of which closely resembles that of the dead-nettle, the stamens 
ripen before the pistil ; as abso he wes CH) SON 
above the anthers (a), sel-fertilisation is an 
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flowers (Fig. 26) of markedly irregular shape. <The Hp (7) Bane 
a flower as Orchis mascula, a common British species, is very broad + 
whilst the nectary to which bees desite admittance is extremely long 
(Fig, 8, »), ‘The pollen forms two clubeshaped masses (Figs 975 
29 a), cach adherent to a disc (Fig, 12, ele 9 Ranbir 
the rostelum or cup (r). When touched, the rostellum breaks 
across, and thus allows the two glutinous discs (r2, ) to become 
exposed. When a bee visits this peculiar flower, it pushes its pro- 
oscis into the nectary (n) for the sake of the honey contained 
therein. At the same time, the insect comes in contact with the discs 
of the pollen-masses (Fig, 27), these masses becoming adherent to 
the insect’s heud, A pencil pushed into an orchis detaches the 
pollen-masses after the fashion of the insect’s unconscious act. 
At first, the pollea-masses retain erect like two abnormal homs 
‘on the insect’s head ; but gradually they assumea horizontal position, 
so that the insect cannot fail to charge the next orchid-pistil it 
enters with the pollen-masses, ‘The stigma, or top of the pistit 
(Fig. 26, st, 2), is 50 placed in these flowers that pollen-masses 
borne on a bee's head are certain to strike this surface, and this 
fertilise the contents of the ovary. It is probable that as exch 
pollen-mass consists of several packets of pollen-grains, one mass 
‘may contain material enough to fertilise several flowers ; each stigma, 
through its viscid surface, detaching sufficient pollen from the mass 
for its fertilisation. ‘The admirable adaptation of flower to insect 
and insect to flower, thus witnessed, is in no detail better exem~ 
plified than in the fact that the pollen-mass at first retains a vertical 
fand then assumes a horizontal position in the insect's head, | SoTong 
as the pollen.mass is vertical, fertilisation is impossible; and hence 
the vertical position persists so long as the bee is engaged in 
visiting the flowers of the plant from which it has derived pollen 
misses, ‘Thus self-fertilisation is prevented ; so that, ax Sir Joseph: 
‘Hooker puts it, by the time the horizontal position of the pollen- 
miass is assumed, “the bee has visited all the flowers of the plant 


which the fertilisation of flowers in secured would be to encroach 
fon the province of the technical and practical botanist, Such 
details are * writ large” in the pages of every botanical text-book. 

fin—and especially in the “ Fertilisation 
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from bees, yielded no seeds : whilet twenty heads growing exposed’as 
in a’sinte of nature, yielded 2,290 seeds, Ono hundred heads of red 


‘the ox subsists, But clover owes its continuance to huiiblebees ; 
hhumblebees in tur are killed by Seld-mice, whit eats extepate the 
rodents ; and as old maids conserve the feline mee, it is alleged 
that the continuance ofthe British, intellect is dependent 


tum improves upon this dictom in his assertion that “Nature 
| ‘That “cooss-fertitisation is 


ul ithin the law” which regulates 

well-being of the plant-vorl it may at least lead us plainly 
‘enough to a nearer fact of life—namely, that thew exists in nature 
‘ay Sonate tendency to variation and change, and that by furthering 
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em aide lated i te pan re eee 
development, and as accessory, or even primary, conditions in 
‘evolution of fine eminently avert soy 
bid us regard floral beauty as subserving other and higher uses than 
those commonly assigned to it, namely, of ministering to the often 
dull and inappreciative senses of man, We may detect a higher 
purpose in plant life than is included’in the yet too common idea 
that man’s delight and human interests exclusively determine and 
tule—through what some are pleased to call “the beneficence of 
providence""—the concerns of nature at large. ‘The utilitarian 
cry of “use and “no use” is by no means extinct, even in these 
latter days; and the consideration of the ways and means ine 
volved in the fertilisation of flowers must devolve a strong argument 
against the homocentric idea that the beautiful in nature exists solely 
for the behalf of man, Darwin saya, “Such doctrines, if true, would 
be absolutely fatal to my theory." But there is little fear that the 
hypothesis in question can suffer from arguments tauniliar ia, days 
when natural theology was strained and wrested to its destruction. 
Atuer and a higher use for the beauty of plants and of animals as 
well is found in the special advantages which auch beauty confers 
upon the race. In the animal, beanty appears ax an aid to the 

of the species, as it fs in the plant; and itis by the 
action of insects that the beauty of flowers has been eatended and 
developed, ‘The beauty of the blossom is in truth due to the 
visitations of the insect races which in the past have selected its 
petals as a feeding-ground, and which have sirengthened and 
increased the flower mace, thus favoured by # true“ natu tion," 
in the universal struggle for existence. The higher ideas of nature 
thus implanted form no mean fruits of a study of the polity of prim= 
roses and other common flowers, Such studies correct~the idea that 
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the degree of rest it enjoys. Every part of the organism sleeps, and 
the totality of the sleep-state depends on the fact of all the important 
parts sleeping at the same time. If some remain awake—perheps 
busy with an unfinished task, or setting about one which the will 
has foolishly imposed on one of the Jower faculties before itself 
‘going to sleep, or, it may be, too worried to take natural rest—then 
‘the unrest of the busy or distressed faculty or faculties will render the 
sleep asa whole incomplete, and the repose of the actually sleeping 
faculties disturbed. Natural sleep is simultaneous sleep of all the 
faculties of body and mind ; and the secret of steeping soundly and 
restfully consists in so ordering the life that the higher intellectual 
powers, the powers of automatic activity, the senses, the muscular 
ystem, and the viscera—principally the stomach—miay all be 

and able to sleep at the same time. This can only be accomplished 
ly making the act of sleep a thing done periodically, with that 
rhythmical regularity which nature loves and on which the smooth 
working of the machinery of life depends, When sleep is natural, 
in the sense of being complete, dreaming is, a8 we have said, improb- 
aUle, if not impossible; and the measure of dreaming is therefore — 
Inversely—the measure of the integrity of the alcep enjoyed. A great ° 
dreamer cannot be in good health, of, to ose a familiar 

he “cannot have all his wits about him” when he is awake. 
faculty—by which T mean, every part of the organism which performs 
‘a distinct fanction—must slecp ; and if it be healthy, it will sleep at 
regularly recurring periods. It follows that a dreamer who is not 
‘enhealthy—a vara anis—must have formed the habit of allowing 
his faculties to sleep separately ; some being on duty, or watching, 
while others rest. As x matter of fact, most persons form this habit 
to some extent, and therefore the majority dream. For example, 
the man who works with his bmin often takes little niuseutar exer- 
cise, and his apparatus of motion rests and doubtless sleeps while 
his mental faculties are in full action, Tt may happen that the 
development of this habit of separste sleep is carried to such an 
extent that the several centres of the brain habitually take their rest 
independently of each other, and at different times, ‘The clerk will 


tninscribing while hie eentres of thought and sleep. 
Conversely, the ‘and automatic centres of the bmin—or the 
wenses—may ‘the higher centres are awake. Much of the 


Seer scar ux ovine cat 36 Soa ae 
object which ought to impross him strongly through one or were 


os =e 
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‘Dreams are re-collections, in the strict sense of that word, ‘The 
pictures which have been put away in the chambers of mental 
imagery, the thoughts which have been recorded, as all thoughts are 
recorded, by the molecules of the brain in the act of thinking, the 
impressions left by perceptions made by the organs of sense, and by 
conceptions originated by the faculties of mental-sensation, imprese 
sions of feeling, together composing the records of experience, are 
brought out of their holes and comers, and, a5 it were, thrown 
crudely before the mind, ‘There is seldom any clear evidence of 
order in the arrangement, but there is no reason why, if the collect= 
ing faculty be thoroughly awake, it should not follow beaten tracks, 
‘and arrange the pictures and records it reproduces in their natural 
sequence. Moreover, there is that association of ideas which forms 
the basis of memory, and this will almost necessitate a certain 
amount of connection between the elements of the most chaotic 
dream, All that seems to be original in a dreim is due to the 
kaleidoscopic effect of throwing the materials of which the scene is 
constituted into new and startling combinations. We know how 
much of novelty may be produced in the accidental combinations 
effected by shaking together some dozen particles of coloured glass, 
‘or other small objects, in a kaleidoscope. ‘The variety will be 
greater and the new combinations more surprising in the throwing 
together of memories in a dream, because the natural associations 
help to give verisemblance to the effect, and the imagination, which 
is seldom wholly asleep, gives finishing touches to the panorama as 
it proceeds. Much less, however, is due to the intervention of fancy. 
ina dream than is commonly supposed. ‘The great majority of the 
results produced are caused by the overlapping of pictures, the 
entangling of threads of thought, and the distortion of the original 
connections hetween ideas, pictures, and records of impressions 
which have either been received or put away together, or connected 
in previous dreams. For dreams are often, wholly or ia part, 


inferences 
minds than in argumentative support of my own eonelusions, 
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before the consciousness, nor can itemove them ab pleasure. The 
mind does not so much itself hold them as feel oppressed by their 
presence. It would fain be rid of the thoughts and scenes pressed 
on its attention, not because they create a painful interest, but 
Decanse they bore it. On the other hand, dreams of the present 
which are more directly due to the general state of mind previously 
described, take an agonising hold on the consciousness, and will not 
be shaken off, so that it struggles to be free as in a state of mental 
‘nightmare, Dreams of the present which are produced by a lethargic 
rather than an exhausted. state of the fuculty that makes them, are 
characterised by the slaw progression of scenes and the tardy flow of 
thoughts mther than repetition, ‘The consciousness seems to be ina 
dreamy condition, while some slow and stupid is unfolding 
a story or panorama lazily, The resulting feeling is one of simple 
fatigue from loss of rest, rather than the head- and heart-aching, an 
from worry and prolonged irritation, which follow on dreams of the 
present which have been produced in the ways already indicated, 
Tt may be set down as a rule, that dreams of the present are of 
gtaver import as clues to the mind-state than the other classes of 
dreams on which we must now bestow a few moments’ attention. 

_ Dreams of the past and future do not call for detailed considera. 
tion, and may be most conveniently noticed together. When the faculty 
which makes dreams dives deeply among the lumber for its snaterials, 
itis cither very active, and probably not sufficiently worked in the 
waking hours, or it has not much interest in recent events, because 
these have not made 4 very strong impression on the mind. It 
often happens that at a period of life when there is not any partieu- 
larly keen interest in the present, the dreams are of the past. When a 
man is growing old, he dreains of his early life, not merely because 
there is in all respects a tendency to revert to the beginnings of life 
when the power of vitality is on the wane, but because there is a lost 
of interest in the present. ‘The heat of the struggle is over and the 
emotions are no longer as active as they were, so that self-conscious 
‘ness comes to be increasingly a retrospect of Dreaming 
only occasionally of the past may be the simple result of the axsor 
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particular dream or elass of dreams. “The making of dreams is not 
an affair of mow, at any period of life, ‘The material employed in 
their production is the stock of pictures, impressions, conceptionr, 
and feelings previously accumulated. Meanwhile, he who would 
dream pleasantly in adult life must see to the material with which he 
stores his mind in youth; while, in the heyday of manhood we are 
heaping together the material of dreams for old age. ‘The mind is 
not conscious—or does not notice—one-half the impressions it 


the surprise with which we view, as for the first time, many of the 
iumconsciously received or tensed i which are: 
in dreams, and hence the feeling that they are ordginal, 12 is not, 
therefore, possible to prevent the accumulation of pictures and records 
which we would gladly eliminate from the stock material of dreams ; 
but much may be done to improve the store as a whole by feeding 
the mind with wholesome and healthy thoughts and impressions, He 
who makes it a rule through life—beginning early in youth—to take 
‘care that what he puts away in his mind and accumulates is, as far ax 
‘may be possible, a treasure of pure and good materials, will do much. 
towards making the dreams that haunt his sleep in the later years of 
life not only tolerable, but, so far as can subserve 
any wsefal or beneficial purpose, improving. Mes can beeiedaele 
that pleasant dreams sometimes afford relief to the mind, especially 
when they occur on awaking, or when they blot out the disagreeable 
impressions of the day, and facilitate the process of passing into a state 
of natural and complete sleep. Such dreams do not last long, and 
are seldom so intense as to distress the faculties. ‘There is always a 
danger in light sleep of the senses being partially awake to surrounding 
‘napressions, and making them the pegs on which tohanga dream. It 





sensen to disregned the external when for sleep. 
Slat k teats wo doy His miele sof cat heal ire robes 
fn succession to shut out or ignore the impressions that strive to. 
attract itthrough either or allof the senses. It is happily not required 
of us to know the way in which we accomplish all the acts we” 
perfor ; and in respect to some, it is better not to be too curious 
concerning the means if we gain the end. In regard to dreams and 
the making of dreams, it will, however, be found an advantage to be 
-eell-informed. 


fairly 
J. MORTIUEN GRANFILLE, 
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bows of the yacht, and streaming with a contented gurgle along her 
copper sides, was the only sound. 

‘This way the situation when I emerged from the shelter | of the 
mainsail, arranged tentwise over the boom, and stood on deck to 
watch the sun rise. In those latitudes this is a a rapid ae 
‘The sea-fowl, instinctively feeling and obeying the 
in the half-born morning, flew straight from one island to. aa 
not wheeling and vagrant as they would be Iter in the day, but-pur- 
ring.a stricly businesslike course. "The water; lily heaving, its 


tion of the land breezes that would soon of 4 certainty disturb its 
composure. ‘The eastern sky assumed one by one the manifold hues 
‘of the ever-wondrous transformation, catching the first stare of the 
sun while as yet he was below our horizon, and blushing rose-pink ia 
consequence. And now for the first appearance of the golden rim 
cover the dark ridgeline of the far-off range. 

Yet Tafter all missed that looked-for vision, for, not a cable's 
Jength astern, there came from the sca a plaintive appeal, as ifa child 
half awakened had softly moaned, and turned over to sleep ; again, 
1 looked around in time to see a clumsy greyish-brown head silently 
thrust above the surface, and, without leaving a sign, as silently dis+ 
appear, ‘This rns te rea ee 

it below. While I watched in the vain 
hopes pianoibsaicgee the sun had leaped clear of the hills, and 
alb the delicate tints of dawn had died. 

Tf, however, it was not possible to see more of the dugong alive 
and free in its native element, there was an excellent 
of looking upon its carcass, and prying inte its interior mechanism. 
Not two leagues off lay Steadbroke Island, and, white in the sunsbine, 
wwe could make out Amity Point, its hutsand its signal-posts Amity 
Point was the headquarters of a dugong fishery, and the boats 
anchored off shore indicated that the men had returned from their 
night's labour, Our own hand-line fishing was over by breakfast:time, 
and the tide set in the right direction. 

Up, then, with the anchor; haul-ho at the halyards and Iet the 
‘sailstake their fll of the wind, travelling in strongcat’spaw line towards: 
we b gopeeynn joey cate acy tas ‘The brown 
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apart, or be {joined with the pachyderms, with which the herbivorous 
‘Cetacea have most affinity,” 

Looking at the raw, recking hides of the recent captures spread 
out upon the coarse grass of the Stradbroke shore, I could but 
speculate upon the curious theory which some one had propounded, 
that the Israelites were ordered to veil the sacred tabernacle with 
this description of skin, When I first read that Ruppel had con- 
ceived the idea so strongly as to feel warranted in embodying it in the 
nomenclature of natural history, I turned to the ornate but singularly 
minute account of the component parts of the tabernacle to be 
found in the Book of Exodus. ‘There, strictly catalogued, we have 
the inner curtains of fine-twined blue, purple, and scarlet linen, and. 
of goat's hair, and badgers’ skins to cover the pavilion, together with 
the splendid veil concealing the holy of holies from the vulgar gaze. 
But I could discoverno room for a dugong hide. Josephus certainly 
states that the richly figured and embroidered veil forming the 
entrance to the tabernacle way protected from aun, wind, and. rain 
by a coarser hanging, occasionally drawn aside of rolled up. Very 
questionable, however, is it whether even this was of dugong leather. 
‘These hides of the Malicore australis were an inch thick, and this is 
not atall an unusual thickness. Of all the members of the ordertowhich 
the dugong belongs, including, of course, the Red Sea variety, it may 
be said without fear of contradiction that they are aot a thin-skinned 
race, nor the kind of purveyor to which you would yo for a graceful 
hanging for a pavilion entrance. Still, there are many practical uses 
to which dugong hide may be applied in moder days, and for 
machinery there is nothing preferred before it. 

When the dugong was hauled up on the sandy slope, a line was 
cut down the belly and the skin taken off in one piece, and spread 
‘out to be used as a receptacle for the meat was hewn from the 
carcass. As it happened to be a fair-sized skin, it required two men 

sry it. We were afterwards shown a hide that was an inch and 
a half thick at the back, though thethicknesshad gradually diminished 
towards the under part of the body. ‘The dugong hide is not, as 








by machinery, it would make excellent leather for general purposes. 
‘The flesh of the dugong next claimed our attention. It is eut off 
‘the carcass in flitches and slabs, and from the same animal is wken 
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with toast ; have eaten delicate pastry made from dugong lard; have 
fried fish with it 5 and, as a consequence, have never since ceased to 
wonder that some better effort is not attempted to make it more 
widely known. Congas the anagem A 
unfriendly in Queensland, where I haye known con~ 
ssuripeivey, tending with ‘the disease to all appearance hopelessly 
advanced, become in a few years healthy if not robust, Yet, even 
theres the most marvellous effects are attributed 19 dugong oil in 
‘cases of rhcumatism, and wasting as well as. ordinary consurny 
Tomet with’ a well-authenticated instance of a man who was 

to take medicine or nourishment, kept alive by an outward. applica 
ion of the lard sediment of dugong oil, It was rubbed constantly 
into the skin, and lard plasters were kept on the pitof the stomach, 
until the patient was able to take the oil in the ordinary manner, 
and rejoice in ultimate recovery. And I have known ladies who 
shuddered at the bare notion of swallowing oil, derive benefits from 
‘its adaptation to al) manner of culinary purposes: 

‘The process of extracting the oil at Stiadbroke Island was, 
presume, that followed in the fow stations engaged in it If the 
dugong, as explained on a previous page, offered enough fatty 
inducement, the bacon wa» boiled down, and the oil run off through 
@ tap, or removed by the more homely device of skimming. It 
should be quite clear, positively Havourless, and without odour; but 
‘this combination of qualities, which distinguishes it from cod-tiver 
oil, can only be attaived by the nicest “rendering.” ‘The largest 
quantity can be made by “ trying out" which is, roughly speaking, 
frying in a Broldingnagian kettle. In this way, however, the quality 
suffers ; and thus, thongh boiling involves more waste, that is found 
to be the best—and in the long run, therefore, most remunerative— 
system, In cooling, a careful filtration through flannel bags is 
‘observed, and the sediment is the white lard, to which reference 
been made. The yield from an average dugong would be about 
gallons ; and the minimum may be sct down at thee, and the maxi- 
‘mum at ten gallons, The proprietors of the Sumdbroke fishery 
were at the time of my visit mourning over the decline of prosperity, 
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tees edly shopped ky matranga ar acaba Tce 
how thrust its bovine snout, Being a remarkably timid creature, it 

took fright, lost what in such creatures is tintamount to presence of 

mind, struggled hard, and got hopelessly entangled. 

Now and then a dugong is found wrapped round as with the 
folds of a hammock, and the net has to be cut away piecemeal. As 
often as not, the dugongs thus drown themselves by frantic efforts to 
‘escape 5 but when a partial entanglement permits them to follow 
their instinct and come to the surface, they are token alive, 
In the morning the boat cruises round to see how the nets have 
fared and to secure the game, ‘The dead dugong is subjected to the 
indignity of having a slit eut through its nove, and n rope inserted 
through the nostrils, wherewith to tow it ashore—a very easy contrive 
ance, to which the shape of the object readily accommodates itself: 
‘The dugongs that are found alive in their captivity struggle despere 
ately. Asa rule, they are as harmless as vegetarians are usually sup« 
posed 10 be, the only known breakers of the peace being a couple 
‘of bulls fighting over a sweetheart, or a frantic mother maddened by 
danger to her offspring. Nevertheless, although the dugong is by nature 
mild-mannered, and innocent of the wiles by which a Greenland whale 
sends a boat spinning in the air with all hands, the men prefer to give 
‘the netted individual a wide berth. Nor would it be the correct 
thing to slaughter it on the ground, lest the blood should attract & 
Jegion of sanguinary sharks, whose attacks would cause a speedy lon 
of the booty. The dugong, still foundering, is therefore hauled 
ashore, and a long knife applied to the throat puts an end to ite 
career. 

In the eatly days of the fishery the dugong was taken by the 
more exciting method of harpooning, and on the Wide Bay grounds, 


‘expert in finding and striking the dugong: ‘The extreme shyness of 
the beast adds to the difficulty, while it gives zest to the pursuit ; and 
‘woe betide the native who dares to utter a sound, or handle clumsily 
the mufited oars, while the harpoonist stands like a black statue in the 
bows, directing, bya movement imperceptible to other than savage 
‘eyes, the course to be taken. Unerring as to time and force is the 
harpoon, and away rushes the boat, dragged by the swift moving 
dugong along a crimson track. ‘The pace slackens all in good time; 
and rirely does the victim escape, This is a modified forn of 
whaling; but as the practice drives away the dugong, it is discoun= 
tenanced by every possible means. 
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‘money, people do not care to run risks or adventure largely. Here, 
then, we have the first reason, ‘The next illustrates the folly of 
overweening hurry to yet rich, Dr. Hobbs, before mentioned, 
played the part of pioneer, formed a fishing station at his own cost 
upon the island of St. Helena, and probably lost a good deal of 
money, He received a medal at the Paris Exposition of 1855 for 
his oil, and public attention was directed to the novelty. But by- 
and-by the fishery fell into other hands, and rather than admit that 
the supply could not be equal to the demand, the short-sighted 
individuals adulterated the pure product with shark oil, which is, at 
its best estate, altogether unsavoury, “The mischief being siccessfully 
accomplished, these over-cute traders were astonished and indignant 
‘at the cessation of orders from the old country, 

‘The imperfect appliances must also be brought into account. 
‘The cil-makers who have taken up the trade have done their 
dest, and worked hand, but they have not gone far oe A 


tropical seas, 

Feiss cov secu of eae Cone 
necessity, even to dangerous New Guines, What is required ix 
brig or schooner fitted up on whaling principles, carrying expert 
who will make themselves acquainted with the best Seat methods of 
extracting oll, and, for seamen and operators, picked men having a 
pecuniary interest in ‘the success of the experiment. It would be 
sary to set up a portable boiling apparatus on shore, where wood for 
firing, in ready to band. ‘There is now regular communication from 
‘Thursday Island, along the entire eastern coast of Queensland, one 
‘of whose ports should be fixed upon as head.quirters. Experience 
Proves that the dugong will not come to the station on shore, but 
is, on the contrary, apt to desert once favoured haunts. ‘The hunter, 
therefore, must go to the dagong. 

‘The dugong is stated to be plentifil through the Malayan 
archipelago, but there would be no necemity to work so far away 
from civilisation, at least until the Queensland waters were exhausted, 
Tt saya: en ey tel i he gee a and, 
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‘be variably compressed according to variations of outside atmos 
spheric pressure, while their reactive energy remains the same. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that some connection between 
‘earthquakes and the state of the barometer should be traceable ; for 
if these catastrophes depend, as many suppose, on pressure of 
‘pent-up gases, this upward pressure must be more effective when 
the counteracting pressure of the atmosphere is diminished. 

‘The greater frequency of colliery explosions when the barometer 
is low is now firmly established, and the reason is obvious—the con 
fined gases escape more readily when subject to a smaller amount 
of external pressure. 

Mr. Baldwin Tatham has made some interesting observations, 
suggested by a statement of some of the long-established millers on 
the chalk streams, who assert that they can foretell rain by the 
increase of flow of water in such streams. He set up gauges in the 
Bourne flow of the Caterham Valley, near Croydon, and, selecting 
periods when there was no rain to vitiate his results, he found that 
whenever there was a rapid fall of the barometer the volume of 
flowing water increased, and that it diminished with a rising baro- 
meter. Deep wells were gauged, and thelr fluctuations were found 
to vary with the barometer in like manner. 





Earvu-ripes, Eanta-wavns, AND EARTH-RIPPLRS, 


E all know that the chief tides of the ocean are produced by 
the disturbing gravitation of the moon; and most of those 
who have carefully considered the subject suspect that the so-called 
“solid” crust of the earth has tidal movements due to the causes 
that produce the oceanic tides. A committee of the British Asso: 
ciation is at work upon the problem of detecting such tides An 
aecount of the whole of their work could not be made 
within the limits of a Note ; but some of the most curlous of their 
results are within reach. 

A “pendulum,” of what T would rather call a plumb-bob, way 
delicately suspended, and a spike projecting from the bottom of the 
Jeaden weight was so connected with a little mirror that the slightent 
movement of the bob must turn this mirror, and thus the reflection 
of a beam of light thrown upon the mirror would move about as the 
sunbeam reflected from the bit of looking-glass, held in the hand of 
a niischievous boy, is made to dance on walls and dazzle the eyes of 
distant victims It is obvious that a swing of the bob, too small to 
be at all visible by direct observation, may thus be magnified and 
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paralysing the muscles that contract the hi ad FE 
room for same hours. ‘The retina, thus rendered sensitive, was. | 
‘posed to the picture in full sunshine for four minutes, 

A dull picture was found on the cornea, in front of the eye; and 
‘when the retina was exainined, an image of Helmboltz's shitt-collar, 
and of the end of his nose was indicated by a slight bleaching of the 
Visual purples ve ea ; 

‘As the purple during life is rapidly restored after such bleaching 
by light, Dr, Ayres cut off the head of a rabbit, waited till all 
restorative power was at an end, and then repeated the experiment. 

‘The optogram was a little better, but not a picture. ‘The result of 
a number of other experiments led Dr. Ayres to conclude that no 
picture capable of recognition can be thus produced, and that no 
approach to a likeness could be traced on the retina of a person 
suffering sudden death, however favourable may have been the» 
circumstances, 

Microsooric Runna. f 

N the course of my early microscopic experiences T was proud 

of possessing a strip of glass with two crossing bands yy of an 
inch wide, each ruled with lines yylyy of an inch apart. The little 
square space of intersection, yy of an inch across, appeared to the 
naked eye as a speck of ground glass, but under the microscope it 
sera within it 10,000 clearly defined square spaces, 

however, was but coarse ruling compared with the work of 
Nobert, who has recently died. Starting from lines similar to the above, 
he gradually progressed to finer and finer divisions, until shortly 
before his death he succeeded in ruling 20,000 distinctly separated 
ines within a band of the width of a Paris line, 4 at a distance of 
only srvuse of an English inch apart; or otherwise stated, he ruled 
within yyy of an inch space, or that lying betwoen two of the 
lines of my once treasured micrometer, no fewer than 223 intere 
mediate lines. 

T have not seen this last achievement, but have no reason for mis~ 
trusting the testimony upon which the ptatoment is founded, unless 
‘the printer has made a mistake, 

‘The mode of ruling to, sayy yay OF an inch is simple enough. 

Pat cpa epee esl table of a planing machine, 
with a fine-pointed diamond above it, and just touching its murficee 
with a slight cutting pressure. ‘Then either the diamond or the glist 
is moved in a straight course, and a line is muled. A very fine screw 
with a large head, which head is divided on its edge into equal parts, 
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blossom-nipping, cherry-stealing, cacophonous, yelping pests. Tnow 
repeat what I then said, that “the farmer kills sparrows for the same 
reason that he Kills mts and mice, and our laws prohibiting the we 

of poisoned wheat Jor this purpose are 35 absurd as would be am Act 

af Pretiamsent Sprokihiting he mibeabiinas of cats and the’ use of 
‘mouse-traps." 

Neither farmer nor farm-lnbourer shared the Cockney delusion of 
Jumping all small Virds together as “innocent warblers” and eater- 
pillar-eaters, ‘The members of the sparrow clubs, s0 loudly denounced. 
from Fleet Street, all agree, and still agree, in swallows, 
miarting, robins, &c.; 10 destroy one of these of their neste in 
regarded as a sort of vacrilege in all our rural districts, This is why 
the robin is so tame, why he regards man as his friend, and will even 
fly into farmhouse kitchens and pick erumbs from the floor ; would 
do this commonly, but for his one enemy, the cat. Swallows and 
martins build their nests im country stables or enttle stalls within 
reach of the hand, and feed their young while the cow-boy is feeding 
the cattle, The old nursery rhyme, Who killed! eock-robin?” isan 
expression of the rusti¢ love of the robin and hatred of the sparrow. 

When opposing the Cockney sparrowphiles, T affirmed that * the 
exportation of sparrows to Australia was the culminating folly of the 
small-bird worshippers,” and predicted the ultimate result of their 
introduction. 

‘Such being my case, I now claim the right to crow, or at least to 
chirrup, over my oppononts on reading the following in Nature of 
November 3 :—“ Sparrows have multiplied to such an alarming 
extent in South Australia, that x commission appointed by the 


were: imported there for their charming | 
thelr sweet warbling, and their insectlvorous: ‘echo 
we say if an of 


association of American journalists and 
bug-worshippers had paler renee 7: 
Colorado beetles on account of their besutifal spots, their melodious: 
Buzzing, and thee sanitary ueflnes ay feeders om sewage mater? 


AmsrocraTic Linnack ov Tie SCORPION, 


NLY a few of the creatures now existing on the earth can trace 
their ancestry in the same form as themselves fir beyond ~ 
the recent strats, An animal must have very blue blood indeed to 
goa 
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instead of involving, as once it involved, a »pecies of social shan ie 
‘Tow a passport into the highest society, At a ducal “at home” it 
is no unknown thing to see half a dazen or a dozen comedians ; and 
the same class of men are scen, and sometimes yindex 
conditions, in some of the most aristocratic circles in London, If 
the actor's profession, in. spite of the increasing numl Pmt 
is not overstocked, it is not for want of temptations to 


Mx. Mattock on mis Davence, 


M* MALLOCK'S Preface to the second edition of his 
“ Romance of the Nineteenth Century" contains a defence 
cf his work against the assault of his English erties, ‘This js eloquent, 
and, to a certain extent, convincing. In America, Mr. Mallock 
urges, the character and meaning of his work have been eet to no 
such misapprehension or misconception as has here attended them, 
While in England the purport, and even the bare outlines of the 
story, have been misconceived in some quarters and mierepresented 
in others, the “ Romance of the Nineteenth Century” has been 
recognised in the United States as a philosophical novel, identical in 
purport with the previous writings of the author. 1. cannot, of 
course, quote Mr. Mallock’s analysis of his own work, 
tion of its purport is more to the point, ‘It is\" says Mr. Mallock, 
“a study of life, with a faith in God subtracted from it, It is a 
study of the scientific athciam Thave 20 often already eriticined ; and 
Thave now tried toeshibit ities bearing its proper fruit." Accepting 
an assurance, unnecessary ftom the first, that the purport of the book 
is philosophicn}, I leave Mr. Mallock to settle with ‘his censors how 
far the world is benefited by animated pictures of the evil conse- 
quences of heresy, put forward for the purpose of confuting heretics, 
‘Theologians and schoolmen are in favour of uprooting, heresy st any 
cost. Individually, T.am not sure that a little scepticism with regard. 
to some matters is quite so morally misleading as Mr. Mallock thinks 
it, Teredit him, however, with eebgtaja citer ings 
case for himself, and with having shown more courtesy, 
and more temper than are customary in literary controversy, 


‘Tit Soxorrtaxp Lingaky. 


¥ the time that this number of the Gew/ewan’s Mayanine ta in 
the hands of the majority of its readers, the sale of the great 
Hiya eae tSoee nie sere ae 











